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She shot the ashes 
off the Kaiser's cigaret 


He name was Phoebe Mozee and she was born in 
Darke County, Ohio, in 1860, and she could shoot 
the head off a running quail by the time she was 
twelve years old. 


Once, at the invitation of Kaiser Wilhelm II of 
Germany, she knocked the, ashes off a cigaret while 


he was holding it in his mouth. 


When she out-shot the great exhibition marksman, 
Frank Butler, he fell in love with her and married 
her and they were ideally happy together for the rest 
of their long lives. 

She could handle a rifle or a six-gun with an art- 
istry unsurpassed by that of any human being before 
her time or, probably, since. And when she appeared 
with Sitting Bull and other notables in Colonel Cody’s 
Wild West Show, she thrilled your father and mother 
—not as Phoebe Anne Oakley Mozee but as “Little 
Sure Shot,” the immortal Annie Oakley. 


Annie Oakley, the poor back-country orphan girl 
who made her way to world-wide fame, was the very 
spirit of personal independence. That spirit is just 
as much alive in our generation as it was in hers. It is 
among the great assets of our people—and our nation. 
And it is one very great reason why our country’s 
Savings Bonds are perhaps the finest investment in 
the world today. 


Make that investment work for you! Increase your 
personal independence and your family’s security, - 
Chile 
Serie 

* Com 
clude 
It’s actually easy to save money—wher you } Ame 
buy United States Series E Savings Bonds » Anth 
through the automatic Payroll Savings Plan 
where you work! You just sign an application 
at your pay office; after that your saving is 
done for you. And the Bonds you receive will 
pay you interest at the rate of 3% per year, 
compounded semiannually, for as long as 19 
years and 8 months if you wish! Sign up today! 
Or, if you’re self-employed, join the Bond-A- 
Month Plan at your bank. 


by buying Bonds regularly — starting now! 


Jane 
Harr 
you 


book 


For your own security—and your country’s, too— 
invest in U. S. Savings Bonds! 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with ihe 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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The 
Clearing 
Ground 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting depart- 
ment is for YOU, readers of 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 


Here you may present your 


problems with assurance that 
they will receive practical and 
intelligent consideration. YOU 
are invited to use the CLEAR- 
ING GROUND freely. 


Question: Several of my 
children have speech defects 
of one kind or another. Can 
you recommend a recent 
book that will be of help? 
Answer: Yes, | would recommend 

“Speech in the Elementary School,” 
by Mardel Ogilvie. It is one of the 
best books on the subject. Published 
by McGraw-Hill, 330 West 42nd 
St., New York, 36, N. Y. (1954). 


Question: My fifth and sixth 

grade children are extremely 

interested in biography — 

Could you please suggest 

some books you feel they 

would enjoy? 

Answer: I would suggest “The 
Childhood of Famous Americans 
Series” published by Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, Inc., New York. It in- 
cludes books like Tom _ Edison, 
Amelia Earhart, Mark Twain, Susan 
Anthony, Teddy Roosevelt, Molly 
7. Babe Ruth, Lou Gehrig, 
Jane Addams, Franklin Roosevelt, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. I am sure 
you will be delighted with the 
books and so will your children. 


Question: Our primary de- 
partment of about 150 chil- 
dren is to put on an enter- 
tainment using ‘“*health”’ as 
the theme. Do you have any 
suggestions or can you tell 
me where I might find such 
material? 
(Turn to Page 2) 
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48 JOSEPH BOGGS BEALE 
HISTORICAL PRINTS USED 
IN CLASSROOMS BY THOUSANDS 
OF ENTHUSIASTIC TEACHERS 
WHO GOT THEM do SIMPLE WAY: 
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Paul Revere’s Ride 


@ Ask your students to collect 150 outer wrappers from Fleer Dubble 
Bubble Gum. (They’ll gladly comply, for children buy more Fleer Dubble 
Bubble Gum than any other penny confection.) Send the wrappers to us 
and we will send you, free, 48 celebrated Beale American History Repro- 
ductions (with historical summary). Included in the selections are scenes 
depicting: 

e the Pony Express 

e the Boston Tea Party 


e Paul Revere’s Ride 

e Betsy Ross making the first flag 

e the signing of the e Ponce de Leon discovering the 
Declaration of Independence Fountain of Youth 


and many, many other prints which will delight and instruct your students. 
Each reproduction is loose leaf, and each is suitable for framing. 


FRANK H. FLEER CORP 
Dept. C26 

Philadelphia 41, Pa. 

CHECK ONLY ONE 


[_] | enclose 150 outer wrappers from Dubble Bubble Gum for a set of 
48 Beale Historical Prints 


| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| [_] Please send more information | 
| School | 
| | 


FREE EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILM 


Sound film in full color, 16 mm., available for classroom showing titled: “FUN FOR 
A PENNY”. A 20 min. trip through the Fleer plant in Philadelphia—actually shows 
how gum is made! Write now for reservations. Dept. C26 
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BORROW $50 TO $300 {ust 


You can Borrow the fast, convenient and easy way, 
Loans to Teachers on signature only, no co-signers, 
no endorsers, no mortgages. Friends, merchants or 
school board will not know you apply for loan. Re- 
pey in convenient monthly payments, no pay- 
ment required on principal during payless summer 
months. Full detais mailed in plain envelope. Mail 
this ad today. 


TEACHERS LOAN SERVICE,DEPT. R srunoinee, ALA. 


Name 
a Address 
Cit 


PICTURES INFLUENCE THE 
THINKING OF CHILDREN 


Then why not give them the lovely Perry 
Pictures for study, instead of comics! 
Teachers for years have found them an 
invaluable aid in creating interest. ONLY 
TWO CENTS each for 30 or more. Size 
514 x 8. 


Send 60 cents TODAY for 30 attractive 
sepia pictures for children, or $1.00 for 
50 of them. 


For 66 cents, 
a set of the 33 
Presidents. 


Pictures in 
colors: — a 
set of 25 ani- 
mals, size 7 x 
9, for $1,00. 
Or 25 birds. 
Interesting 
and _instruc- 
tive. 


56-page CATALOGUE with 1600 small 


illustrations and sample pictures, 25 cents. 


‘he Perr Piciures ©. 


Box 5, Malden, Mass. 


RULERS & 
YARDSTICKS 


J ra 
NOVELTY CO,., INC, 


201-207 Fall St. Seneca Falls 13, N.Y. 


A Program in 4 Weeks 


THE HARMONY BAND 


See outside back cover of October 

issue or send for free information. 

HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO., 
2821 N. 9th St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Clearing Ground 
(From Page 1) 

Answer: The “American Child- 
hood” has included a good many 
health plays which would be excel- 
lent material for dramatization — 
“Health Plays for Children,” Beck- 
ley-Cardy, Chicago; ““Happy Health 
Stories,” Comfort, Beckley-Cardy, 
Chicago; “Good Health Plays,” 
March Bros., 208 Wright Ave., 
Lebanon, Ohio; ‘““Where’s My Tooth- 
brush?”” March Bros. 

I think you would find also that 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dans- 
ville, N. Y., could help you on this 
subject —— Also, would advise that 
you write to American Ed. Press, 
Inc., 40 S. Third St., Columbus, 
Ohio. Several of the commercial 
companies I feel would be glad to 
send you interesting material on 
health. You might try -—— American 
Museum of Natural History, De- 
partment of Ed., 77th St. and 
Central Park, West, New York, 
N. Y.; Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., Welfare Div., New York, N. Y.: 
National Lairy council, Ill N. 
Canal St., Chicago, IIl. 


Question: I teach Kinder- 

garten and I find the need of 

singing games involving ac- 
tion dr‘ll — Could you help 
me alorg this line? 

Answer: Would suggest a bulletin 
called “‘Education in the Kinder- 
garten,”’ by Foster & Headley, 
published by American Book. “This 
Way and That Way,” (a book of 
singing games with directions), Ox- 
ford University Press, 114 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. “Songs and 
Little Jenk, 
Ditson, Boston. “Singing 
Coleman, John Day. 


Games for Onez,”’ 
Oliver 


Time,” 


Question: My children are 

extremely interested in cow- 

boys. Could you suggest a 

simple reader for their li- 

brary table? 

{nswer: I would suggest ““Cow- 
boy Sam and the Indians,” by Edna 
Walker Chandler, published by 
Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago. 


Questior: 
children seem very slow in 
comprehending the content 
of what they read. What 


Several .of my 


concrete helps can you sug- 

gest? 

Answer: 

1. To enlist the interest of the 
child himself in the futility of 
reading unless its meaning is un¢cer- 
stood. 

2. To select simple reading ma- 
terial. 

3. To motivate the reading pro- 
cedure with stimulating intro- 
ductions. 

4. To test frequently 
thought-provoking questions. 

5. To get pupils to prepare for 
themselves good thcught questions 
with which they may challenge 
the group. 

6. To emphasize reading for 
main ideas not minor details. 

7. To plan for various types of 
tests, like true-false, yes-no, direc- 
tion sentences, cor pletion, etc. 

8. To ask questions to be an- 
swered by reading of a sentence, 
phrase or word. 

9. To put clear and detailed 
assignments on the blackboard. 

10. To increase context mean- 
ings. 

11. To get pupils to prepare 
stories in silent reading period to 
tell to class in story telling period. 

12. To get pupils to set up their 
own problems as suggested by a 
title, picture, or story. 

Question: Should the child 

be allowed to take his read- 

ing book home? 

Answer: If by reader, one means 
the “‘basal test” it would seem 
expedient to keep that book in the 
hands of the teacher and under her 
efficient guidance. The changes in 
the teaching beginning reading have 
been so great in the past few years 
that few parents have kept up with 
the development. Many a_ parent 
would feel at a loss as to what to do 
with the present phonetic approach 
to reading. Many a parent would 


with 


have no idea of some of our late 
interesting and worthwhile scientific 
experiments. 

It would seem wise, then, to hold 
the basal text at school, but to let 
the children make their own reading 
books to take home or to occasion- 
ally take a supplementary reader 
from the shelf for this purpose. 
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Books in Review 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


NIGHT By Phyllis Rowand; 
illustrated by the author, ( Harper & 
Brothers) Price $1.75. 

This is indeed one of the most 
enchanting picture books for the 
young child. Every mother should 
know and tell as a bedtime story 
the tale of the bear, the dog, the 
seal, the monkey, the mouse, the 
railroad train, and all the rest of 
them as they cuddle in sleep for the 
night. The text is soothing and gen- 
tle, besides being real and authentic 
and fascinating. Each page is full of 
wonder and mystery — but the 
surprise at the end of the story is 
most mysterious of all. Every child 
will see in this delightfully illus- 
trated picture book, the story and 
wishes of his own life. The pictures 
are natural and child-like and do 
much to enhance the beauty of the 
story. We recommend this book 
highly for every home. 


TIGER, THE STORY OF A 
SWALLOWTAIL BUTTERFLY— 
By Robert M. McClung; illustrated 
by the author (William Morrow and 
Company) Price $2.00. 

Here is another of Robert Mc- 
Clung’s charming Nature stories. 
Like his other stories, we find “‘Ti- 
ger’’.a story that is appealing, ac- 
curate, well-balanced and informa- 
tive. It is a well-made book with 
large type, good paper, and clever 
illustrations. Children should all be 
fascinated with this tale of the Tiger 
Swallowtail Butterfly from tiny egg 
to full-grown maturity. The changes 
from a caterpillar to a_ chrysalid, 
and then as if by magic, into a per- 
fect swallowtail butterfly, makes a 
delightful story. The tone of the 
book is as lovely and summery as 
the text and the pictures. 


ALL AROUND YOU — By Jeanne 
Bendick; illustrated by the author, 
with a foreword by Glenn O. Blough, 
Specialist in Elementary Science, U. 
S. Office of Education, (Whittlesley 
House) Price $2.25 (cloth). 

This is a very unique and clever 
handling of the picture book and 
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beginning science for the young 
reader. Both the simple words and 
the graphic, clear pictures give the 
child a curiosity regarding the why 
and how of the world about him. 
The sun, the rain, the wind, the 
lightning, the thunder, the seeds 
and plants that grow, are all made a 
fascinating study for the child. 
Each page challenges him afresh 
with new questions. 

Why do we need the sun? 

Why does the moon seem bright? 

How can green plants grow? 

What is our shadow? 

What makes rain and rainbows? 

How can fish breathe under water? 

Why do giraffes have long necks? 

For every question, Miss Bendick 
gives challenging and satisfying an- 
swers. She gives an untold amount 
of information in a direct and simple 
way. I know of no book that better 
takes the child by the hand, and 
allows him to question and touch 
the physical world about him. 
THE MAGIC CIRCLE Edited 
by Louis Untermeyer; illustrated by 
Beth and Joe Krush 
Brace and Company) Price $3.00. 

As usual, Mr. Untermeyer has 
made a masterpiece of his late col- 
lection of verse “The Magic 
Circle.” The collection shows both 
good taste and wide range. The 
story each poem tells will lure the 
young reader to more and more 
verse and will tempt him to love 
poetry for art’s sake. 

More than a hundred poems are 
grouped. under eight general head- 
ings: Strange Tales, Gallant Deeds, 
Unforgettable People, Our Amer- 
ican Heritage, Fables, All in Fun, 
Ballads of the Old Days, and 
Folk Tales of Our Times — It is a 
collection of both the old and the 
new in poetry giving to the anthol- 
ogy balance and contemporary fla- 
vor. Edna St. Vincent Millay, Eliz- 
abeth Coatsworth, Robert Nathan, 
Kipling and Browning, Chaucer and 
Shakespeare, Dorothy Parker, and 
Ogden Nash are a few of the poets 
whose art enriches the collection. 


( Harcourt, 
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WRITE TO YOUR SUPPLY DEALER 
FOR DONG KINGMAN REPRINT 


INSIST ON THE NAME 


M. GRUMBACHER 


487 West 33rd St. NewYork 1,N.¥- 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LTD. 
Hendry Division 
146 Kendal Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario Canada 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


—TEACHERS— 
BORROW by MAIL! 


0 CONFIDENTIAL! 
It’s fast! It’s entirely private! Yes, 
regardless of where you live, if you 
are steadily employed you can get a 
quick cash loan from Postal Finance Com- 
pany entirely by mail. No Agents will call 
on you. No endorsers required. Repay in 
small monthly payments to fit yourincome. 
No principat payments required during 
your payless vacation months. Your em- 
are. relatives, tradespeople and friends 
will not know you are applying for a loan. 
RUSH COUPON for information and 
Money uest Form sent to you free in 
plain envelope. No obligation. Act today. 
POSTAL FINANCE CO. Dept. 35a 1 
200 Keeline Bidg., Omaha, Nebraska 
H Please rush FREE information and Money Request Form. 
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FEATURES 
COMING IN 
FEBRUARY 


Children in Europe — By Anna 
Dunser 

While Miss Dunser toured Europe 
last summer, she had an opportu- 
nity to see what other little boys 
and girls of foreign lands did in 
school, their play activities and 
customs. She has written a very in- 
teresting and informative article 
on her observations, which is ac- 
companied by photographs. 


Emotional Release Through 
Clay Modeling — By Malinda 
Dean Garton 

The third and final instalment in 
this very enlightening article on the 
use of clay as an art medium to 
help the slow learner or mentally 


retarded child. 


Records in the Classroom — 
By Ben Deutschman, Audio-Visual 
Consultant 

Starting in this issue, we are in- 
augurating a new department in 
which Mr. Deutschman will discuss 
the value of audio-visual aids in 
correlation with your regular curric- 
ulum. In February he explains the 
value of certain records and how 
they may be correlated with other 
_ subjects. 


Animals of the Zoo — By Ethel 
R. Taylor 

A science unit which presents one 
of childhood’s most fascinating sub- 
jects, giving the child a scientific 
knowledge of many of our zoo ani- 
mal friends. 


More Activities at the Oliver 
Hazard Perry School of Cleve- 
land, Ohio — By Alice Hanthorn 


Valentine Ideas — By Anna 
Dunser and Gretchen Grimm 


New Plays, Units and Stories 
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First grade children like to tear paper, making themselves and their pets. The 


shapes are torn freely and afterward pasted on a darker background. 


Let's Use Paper 


ANNA DUNSER, Art Director, Maplewood- 
Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Mo. 


SCISSORS, paper, and paste 
are for fun and for mental develop- 
ment. The paper need not be ex- 
pensive. Old newspaper, cardboard 
boxes, corrugated paper, colored 
pages cut from magazines are ex- 
cellent for experimenting. The chil- 
dren are often more inventive with 
such material than they are with reg- 
ular art supplies. A child cuts up a 
newspaper to make a pattern for 
his big picture. It doesn’t turn out 
right, he tries again and again until 
it is satisfactory to him. 

A third grade group was making 
a Zoo mural. They cut all animals 
from newspaper first until they got 
the feel of the relative sizes of the 
animals. The elephant was a very 
refractory animal. His trunk just 
refused to be a trunk, but repeatedly 
turned out to be just another tail. 
Continued effort, however, brought 
success. 

A fourth grade was learning about 
life long ago in Europe. Castles, 
cathedrals, and knight in armor 
appealed to all of the boys and girls. 
First they planned to build a castle 
of cardboard boxes. Since the an- 
cient castles were built on hills or 
mountains with steep slopes, the 
children first built the hill — of 
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rumpled paper, painted green. Then 
they arranged the outer wall and 
the moat, and, of course, the 
drawbridge was an important fea- 
ture. 

were interested to 
the castle walls of old 


The children 
that 
were sometimes six feet thick and 


learn 


twenty feet high. It is not surprising, 
then, to learn that many of the cas- 
tles are still standing and are seven 
or eight hundred years old. The 
pupils built walls within walls, for 
the protection from enemies was 
the greatest concern of the people 
who lived within the walls. Two 
great towers on either side of the 
heavy wooden door were at the end 
of the drawbridge. 

Many present-day university and 
college buildings remind us of these 
towers and the arched doorways 
between. But at the present time 
there are no guards with crossbows 
at the portal. They stay in the 
classrooms. 

Since there was no such thing as 
gunpowder in those early days, it 
necessary for the enemies to 
come in close contact. Some of the 


was 


warriors were very good with bow 
and arrows. Someone was so clever 
that he thought of throwing burn- 
ing brands over walls. Present day 
planners of war and defense know 
this trick too, but their fire brands 
are much mightier and can be sent 
much farther. 

One can imagine the consterna- 
tion gunpowder first 
invented. “‘Now,” said the people, 
“No town is safe, no soldiers are 
safe. They can be killed by people 
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The fourth and fifth graders of Richmond Heights School make papier mache 
animals. The bodies are made of rolled newspaper, then covered with strips of 
newspaper dipped in paste. When dry they are painted in appropriate colors. 
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so far away that you can’t see who 
they are!” 

The fourth grade had much to 
think about as they built their 
castle with its turrets, its small 
windows, and its courtyard with the 
stables, kitchens, and other smaller 
buildings out in the courtyard. 

The children learned that in 
peaceful times the lords and their 
ladies amused themselves playing 
chess or checkers. Or they had 
sham battles or went hunting with 
falcons on their wrists. They learned 
too that the “great nobles’ soon 
became bored with their peacetimes 
pursuits and found excuses to go to 
war again. Perhaps modern men 
aren't so different than the men of 
long ago. 

These pupils were interested in 
the cathedrals, too, of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. Many of 
the children had seen great church 
buildings in the United States and 
they could see the resemblance to 
the early cathedrals. They tried to 
imagine how it would be to have no 
books in the homes and to “‘read”’ 
their Bible and their histories and 
even the comics, by looking at large 
buildings, studying the stained glass 
windows, and rows and rows of 
sculptured figures on the stone 
walls, and to look up at the roof 
and see the funny gargoyles which 


The fourth grade children of Sutton School have been studying the Norsemen 


and have made the Viking boats with interesting figures for mast heads. 


served as waterspouts. It was in- 
deed a surprise to the children to 
learn that some of these cathedrals 
required hundreds of years to build 
and to learn that each town of any 
size felt that they must have a fine 
cathedral. 

It would take a long time to tell 
of all the things these children dis- 
cussed while they manipulated their 
cardboard, their scissors and paste. 

Another group of children did not 
build castles or cathedrals but made 
knights, ladies, and horses of papier 
mache. Again it was the experi- 
mental attitude that brought re- 


At the West Richmond school the fourth graders built a castle in connection 
with a study of the Middle Ages. Cardboard boxes were used as a foundation. 
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sults. The teacher merely suggested 
rolls of newspaper bent to form the 
head, neck and body of a horse — 
and the pupils took it from there. 
The horses took on peculiar shapes 
and appearances, but the objective 
was not to make a display as per- 
fect as the teacher could have made 
it. The purpose was to stimulate 
interest in the history lesson and 
to clinch the learning by doing some- 
thing with the information gained. 

Another reason for this work was 
to give the children a chance to be 
as original and inventive as possible 
and at the same time organize 
their thoughts and their products. 

The children had had previous 
work in dipping strips of paper in 
paste to cover objects, such as 
Indian rattles and puppet heads, 
so they had no difficulty in finishing 
their horses and people and painting 
them suitably. 

Not all of the work with paper 
boxes and newspapers is done in 
connection with social studies. One 
group of fourth graders brought 
boxes to school for the purpose of 
making funny animals. Since the 
animals were not to be of any par- 
ticular kind, size or shape, the boys 
and girls were free to use any kind of 
box. The children cooperated to 
the extent of trading boxes if that 
seemed advastageous to those in- 
volved. 

And so there were large square 
boxes, eighteen inches each way, 
and tiny slim boxes, and every- 
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thing in between. As a result, there 
were animals of varying sizes and 
proportions. But all of the products 
had the essentials that made them 
animals, a head, a neck, a body, 
four legs, two ears, and a tail. 

The parts of the animals were 


fastened together with gummed 
paper, with Scotch tape, with paste, 
or with a_ stapler. Mary Ruth 
found she could make a tall “frisky” 
animal remain intact by cutting 
holes in the body box and inserting 
the long macaroni box in to make 
the neck, and the legs, too, were 
inserted in the body. Where the 
proper box was not available, the 
legs were made of rolls of newspaper. 

Some of the children covered the 
animal with paper and paste, but 
others merely painted the boxes. 
The lettering underneath, which 
sometimes showed through, did not 
bother them at all. 

Another fourth grade used paper 
boxes to make Viking ships. The 
mast head intrigued the children, 
for it was an opportunity to use 
ingenuity. The shields, too, were 
decorated their in- 
dividual desires. Often a boy or 
girl would make the design quite 
personal by using the meaning of 
their the nationality of 
their ancestors, or the occupation of 
their parents, in symbols. Charles 
drew wooden shoes into his design 
because his grandfather had come 
from Holland. The sails of the Vik- 
ing ships were designed in stripes 
and gave the children a new 
perience in design. 

Small children enjoy tearing fig- 
ures and animals from paper. They 
usually do much better at this 
than they, or the teacher, thought 
possible. The little folks twist their 
heads, their tongues and their pa- 
pers to get the results they want. 
Sometimes the torn shapes are 
colored with crayons, but quite 
often the children are satisfied to 
paste them directly on wrapping 
paper to make one large picture, 
without any color. 


according to 
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The teacher sometimes cuts 
squares, rectangles, triangles and 
even circles of colored paper 


(which may be colored pages from 
magazines) and the children‘arrange 


these as designs on a neutral back- 
ground. The teacher is careful to 
give them pieces that are lighter or 
darker than the background, or 
both. It is very disappointing to 
work out a design of colored paper, 


then find that the background is 
of the same value and kills all of the 
work done. 
The pieces can be of light colors 
and the background be a black sheet, 
(Turn lo Page 64) 


Sometimes the children made animals of cardboard boxes just for fun and 


good design. 


The cardboard animals entailed good proportions in boxes and surface designs 


in paint. 
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| A Train Unit in the Kindergarten 


P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, Gainesville, Florida 


Instructor of Art Education, College of Education, Gainesville, Florida 


Miss NANCY Tarlyn, a stu- 
dent interning in the kindergarten, 
was working out a unit on trains. 
She had mounted many large pic- 
tures of trains which the children 
had discussed. They loved the story 
of the Golden Spike and the song, 
“T’ve Been Working On the Rail- 
road.” There were other songs, 
records, filmstrips and movies about 
trains. Plans were made for the 
group to go on a real train trip to a 
nearby town. The children would 
buy their own tickets and get ac- 
quainted with a train firsthand. 
They would watch the porter make 
up a berth and sit in the dining car 


| for orange juice. One part of the 
| project remained to be worked out, 
} an activity of some sort. 


esigns 


Miss Tarlyn thought of getting 
enough shoe boxes together for the 
children to make trains, but they 
were large and took up considerable 
space. Then, as she sipped milk in 
the school cafeteria, the carton she 
held in her hand gave her a clue. 
It was rectangular in shape like a 
train car and the circular top would 
make a wheel. With the help of the 
cafeteria dietician, Miss Tarlyn soon 
had two large boxes of milk cartons 
rinsed and ready for the children to 
make trains as long as they wished. 
Other needed materials were: iron 
glue, string, brads, pins, a punch, a 
stapler, and sharp-pointed scissors 
for each child. The stage was set! 
Active minds, lively imaginations, 
and nimble fingers were soon creat- 
ing all sorts of cars, passenger cars, 
cattle cars and gondolas. Engines, 
coal cars and cabooses were needed, 
too. And what fun it was to play 
with their trains! The things they 
make themselves are always more 
dearly loved than the most expen- 


sive ones from a toy shop. 
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JEAN O. MITCHELL 


Kindergarten children of the P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, making trains of small milk cartons. 


Miss Nancy Tarlyn, student intern, working with kindergarten children of the 
P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, University of Florida, Gainesville, making 
trains from half-pint milk cartons for a train unit activity. 
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Cooperative Painting 


JESSIE TODD, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


r 

Pur CHILDREN were proud 
of the decoration they made for the 
hall. 


Illustration I 


Each child had 
made a part of it. The construction 
paper was 24 x 36 inches. The color 
was a lovely dark green. Tempera 
paint used for the 


was designs. 


The paint was the consistency of 


cream so that the color of the paper 
did not show through the painted 
areas. 

The 


first. 


flower panels made 
The observed that 
the children in this class had little 
confidence in themselves. Her task 
build up their confidence 
and interest. Some said, “I can’t 


were 
teacher 


was to 


even make a flower.’ The teacher 
said, “Surely you can. I'll help 
you. That’s what a teacher is for. 
You can start with a spot for a 
center and add more to it.”’ Each 
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Each 


child made a flower and felt very 
proud to see it on the cooperative 
design. 

flower and 
paint many 
children offered to 
make more and more flowers. Some 
who couldn’t even make one flower 
became the most enthusiastic. Some 
children had from 
where they could scribble the same 


Having made 


watched 


one 
classmates 


flowers, some 


come classes 


thing in each primary grade. They 
saw no progress in their work and 
lost 


and 

interest. This cooperative project 

helped them. 
Lilustration 2 


confidence in themselves 


a leaf made as 


well as you could make it was a 
contribution. 

Illustration 3 A dainty flower 
is added to the big design. Jan likes 
flowers. After all, she wears a straw 
flower on her woven straw skirt. 

Illustration 4 — The best one 
can do and nothing but one’s best 
should be on the big piece of dark 
paper. 

Illustration 5 Some small 
flowers are nice near the big ones. 
By such practice 
that variety in sizes and shapes 
helps a design. Talking about va- 
riety doesn’t help much compared 
with practice in 


children learn 


painting some 


things smaller than others and no- 
ticing the effect on the design. 
Illustration 6 A flower that is 
very different. It has many parts. 
Each child is creative. 
Sometimes two 
work at a time, two careful people. 
No one must spill paint on the work 
done by others. The children had 
been making many 


Illustration 7 


de- 
signs. They could spoil them and 
throw them if they 
They this project 
everyone effort 
neat job so that the flowers would 
stand out 


very free 


wished. 
where 


away 
enjoyed 
made an to do a 
clear like “real designs” 


and the color of the paper be very 
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clean in the spaces between the 
flowers. The teacher had a part in 
this. She checked the bottles of 
paint on the table so that the paint 
was thick enough for the children 
to do a good job. Having had the 
experience of making a good de- 
with paint that thick 
enough they could at a later date 
choose from many bottles of thick 
and thin paint, the ones best for 
painting on dark paper. (The thin 
paints on the other hand were very 
good for making pictures and de- 
signs on white paper.) 

Illustration 8 Sometimes four 
hands are busy on a small section. 
Children cooperate well in cramped 
space when working on a coopera- 
tive project. 


sign 


[Illustration 9 This time the 
paper was placed on the teacher’s 
desk. Some children stood as they 
worked. Alan sat on top of the desk. 
Children like this informality. The 


project was important, so why not 


made 
the teacher one of them. Alan liked 
to sit on the desk. 


clear the teacher’s desk. It 


Illustration 10 — The children 
liked the curved swirling lines Cath- 
erine made and asked her to make 


more of them among the flowers 
already painted. 
Illustration 11 Children had 


gained confidence making the flow- 
ers. Everyone now contributed a 
person. It was easy after all, just a 
skin-colored ball of a head, clothes 
added, and arms and legs. Every- 
one could paint a person. No one 
was too critical, although all tried 
to place the eyes half way down in 
the face and not almost touching 
the top of the head. All looked at 
faces in the room and saw that 
eyes were about half way down the 
face. Children looked at other chil- 
dren and saw that all had necks. 
Then they tried to remember to 
paint necks on their figures. 
Illustration 12 — Nannette and 


in dif- 


make children 


Maryann 
ferent positions. How carefully they 
paint. 
Illustration 
figures are painted on the big dark 
paper, the result is very gay. A few 
animals here and there added in- 


13 — When all the 


terest. 

When the cooperative designs 
were hung in the hall, the children 
who had had little interest and 
confidence in the beginning were no 
longer uncertain. In free period 
they chose from a pile of paper of 
many colors. They chose their own 
subjects. Some made baseball play- 
ers. One made Paul Bunyan. One 
made acrobats in a circus. The work 
on the cooperative design seemed to 
release their pent-up difficflties and 
start them on a creative road. After 
all, nothing breeds success like 


success. 
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Research in Art 
in the Teaching of Reading 


JOHN F. RIOS, Ph. D., Department of Art, 
Phoenix College, Phoenix, Arizona 


Tue problem of teaching the 
child to read has claimed the atten- 
tion of teachers, parents and experts 
for a long time. Numerous books 
have been written about how to do 
it and quantities of teaching mate- 
rials have been developed to aid in 
the learning process. Concepts of 
method have gone through many 
stages. The evolution of the concept 
of reading itself is interesting and 
significant. It has progressed from 
the early concept of reading as mere 
recognition of the letter and syllable 
elements which make up words to 
the present concept of reading as 
thinking stimulated by symbol pat- 
terns which the eye picks up and to 
which the mind reacts with recogni- 
tion and application meaning. (1). 

In choosing proper teaching ma- 
terials to make the teaching of 
reading possible, one should keep in 
mind that “reading is performed 
whenever one experiences sensory 
stimulation.’’(2) Consequently, we 
may treat of reading which is visual, 
aural, tactile, gustatory, olfactory, 
thermal or kinesthetic, as regards 
the sensory basis.(3) It is in line 
with such analysis that makes the 
uses of Art and Reading possible. 
In the first place, art is visual; and 
secondly, it involves sensory expres- 
sion. 

Art and Reading complement each 
other like bread and butter. Neither 
would be a satisfactory diet alone. 
Impression and expression (Reading 
and Art) are the educational diet 
that nourishes the child mentally. 
Within every sentence that the 
child reads is the content or sub- 
stance which makes the process of 
learning interesting and tolerable.(4) 

Art in the teaching of reading 
begins at the primary level. When 
a child paints nothing but colored 
lines and masses, without any 
thought showing on the paper, he is 
receiving enjoyment of releasing 
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emotions and energy. At this stage 
he is not ready for reading, for he is 
not able to give thoughtful atten- 
tion. However, when drawings have 
a meaning which might be an every- 
day experience or a fantasy and are 
made so that we are able to feel and 
see the shapes with the child, then 
we know his growth development is 
nearing the point when, with the 
help of an enthusiastic and well- 
prepared teacher, he should be able 
to read. It is at this stage that the 
child begins to put orderly details of 
interest to him in his pictures. Now 
his mind and eyes can see without 
aid the difference between a, c, and 
e.(5) 

‘As the child begins to read, he 
immediately exhibits his accumu- 
lated or total reading abilities. 
His success in reading depends, 
therefore, in his development 
abilities to insure 
a continuous growth in reading. One 
of these abilities so essential in art 
and in reading is visual ability. In his 
most complete analysis of reading 
abilities from items mentioned in 
the literature, Burkhart ranked it in 
sixth place out of eighteen  pos- 
sible.(6) This points out but one 
thing: that observation is of cardinal 
importance in using art in reading 
instruction. Goff puts it in 
manner: 

We may aid children in their 
physical, mental, social, and 
emotional growth by wise coun- 
seling as to the meaning of their 
art work and by placing each 
child in an environment which 
will challenge his sense of order 
and observation of detail which 
are so necessary to his progress 
in reading.(7) 

Picture interpretation is one of the 
factors in observation. This is con- 
sidered as the number one in the 
educational readiness factors that 
contain attributes that can be modi- 


of these basic 


this 


fied to some degree byinstruction. (8) 
When the child enters school, he 
has in a greater or lesser degree the 
ability to get meaning from pictures. 
Since all modern programs of read- 
ing at the outset depend upon pic- 
tures to carry a great part of the 
action, ability to interpret pic- 
tures(9) is of a fairly high order in 
the prereading program. This ability 
includes not only ascertaining the 
essential: elements within a_ single 
picture, but also determining the 
relationship among a series of pic- 
tures. In addition to using pictures 
to sense the humor of the situation, 
to appreciate the plot, and to derive 
special background information, the 
child uses them as a direct aid to 
word recognition in the initial les- 
sons. The children must develop 
proficiency in oral interpretations of 
pictures. Growth in future reading 
comprehension abilities is begun as 
the children grow in ability to inter- 
pret pictures. Children learn to 
organize pictures into the proper 
sequence. They learn to predict what 
will happen next, and they learn to 
recall specific information; and, as 
they do so, they learn comprehen- 
sion abilities that will be useful to 
them throughout their lives. 

Skill in making visual discrimina- 
tion between forms is also developed 
very early levels through the use of 
pictures.(10) First, the child may 
be taught to distinguish differences 
in gross forms, by letting him look 
at a drawing with three cubes of 
equal size and one small one among 
them. In second place, by slightly 
changing the forms pictured, the 
child may have the opportunity to 
differentiate on the basis of shape. 
The teacher can exhibit the three 
cubes of equal size but this time with 
a rectangle among them. As a third 
step, valuable training in noting 
slight differences in the internal 
features of visual forms may be pro- 
vided by asking the child to find the 
differentiating characteristics, let’s 
say, in a pair of plates or a pair of 
blocks. Here the plates and the 
blocks have detail almost alike. 
With exercises of this type, one can 
develop habits of observations simi- 
lar to those that the child will be 
using when he later scrutinizes 
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Harm against Hard or Call against 
Ball. Learning to read is develop- 
mental. These lessons in picture- 
story reading are important ones 
for they are early learning in com- 
prehension abilities. 

Hand in hand with the experience 
in interpreting pictures and visual 
discrimination should go the experi- 
ence of telling a story by means of 
pictures.(11) Many of the art media 
may be used: coloring, painting, 
drawing, etc. After the children have 
an experience of some sort, the 
natural reaction is to fell about il 
through making pictures if the 
media are available. It gives them 
another means of expression, de- 
velops their thinking about the 
subject and is their first means of 
putting an idea or experience in 
objective form which may be read 
back by others.(12) Related to this 
procedure, E. Matthews states that 
“picture-reading charts telling a 
familiar story like The Little Red 
Hen, will give a boast to weak 
readers, especially if they make 
them.’’(13) The children can draw a 
picture for each noun in the story. 
Nouns are always the easiest for 
children to learn, so with pictures 
for all the nouns in the story, 
troublesome little words like in, 
the, when, will and was are more 
likely to receive proper attention. 

The following is an example of 
how drawings and pictures or any 
art work is used in story-telling:(14) 

Imagine that a group of third 
grade children is about to read a 
story about a penguin. The teach- 
er will, of course, initiate the 
lesson by arousing the children’s 
interests and establishing a motive 
of reading. Here a large, carefully 
chosen picture of a pen uin would 
be useful. The teacher might 
proceed somewhat as follows: 

1. Show the picture of the 
penguin to the children, being 
sure that all have a good look at 
it. (Show it to the center of the 
group, to the left, and to the 
right.) 

2. Elicit from the children re- 
sponses of the questions, what 
bird do you see? What seems 
different about him from any 
other bird that you know? In 
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what kind of place does he live? 

Where do you suppose he has a 

nest? 

3. Discuss the season and cli- 
mate which the picture reveals. 

1. Arouse an interest in the 
pen uin’s habits which can be 
satisfied by reading the story. 

5. Pass the books and ask the 
children to open their books to 
the penguin story (giving exact 
title) and see if some of the ques- 
tions that were raised during the 
discussion of the picture will be 
answered. 

Another important factor in ob- 
observation is association. Not only 
does the teacher aim to have the 
child recognize a group of important 
words automatically but she plans 
to have each child acquire a variety 
of ways of working out new words 
for himself. This ability to unlock 
new words is one which grows after 
the initial learning period is: com- 
pleted, and which keeps on develop- 
ing beyond the primary grades. 
There are at least seven different 
ways primary children recognize 
new or partly new words.(15) One 
of these of importance to our dis- 
cussion is the use of pictures as 
clues somewhat similar to meaning. 
The child may make an intelligent 
guess at a word by glancing at an 
accompanying picture, by using 
picture clues. Betts states that pic- 
ture clues develop “‘the ability to 
use pictorial representation as aids 


to word recognition and mean- 
ing.”(16) The contest of a book 
includes words and _ illustrations. 


The words on a page are sometimes 
called the verbal context; the illus- 
trations, non-verbal context. Illus- 
trations, pictures, and other non- 
verbal material are included to 
stimulate interest, to make the 
books attractive, and to facilitate 
comprehension. Since these pictorial 
aids further understanding, they 
also contribute to word recognition. 
In one way, picture clues are one 
type of context clues. 


Specific training in the use of 


context clues to anticipate meaning 
is provided at very early levels 
through the use of pictures.(17) 
Since in most modern reading series, 
pictures are a vital part of the con- 


text, it is important to teach children 
to use illustrations as meaning clues. 
According to Gray, one of the first 
steps in such training involves mak- 
ing inferences from general pictured 
context.(18) In this step the teacher 
might draw the children a picture of 
three children looking up at a tree. 
Next, she can draw a squirrel and a 
pig and place them next to the other 
picture. From this, the children 
should infer that the youngsters 
under the tree see a squirrel, not a 
pig. Exercises of this kind provide 
training in logical thinking, in anti- 
cipation of probable meaning. This 
is the very foundation of successful 
use of context clues in attacking 
new word forms. Another step that 
combines pictures and verbal context 
is one in which the child infers from 
the total context a missing word. 
The teacher might show the children 
a picture of a little girl opening a 
refrigerator. The teacher might then 
say, “She wants something.” On the 
board the teacher might draw a milk 
bottle, a book and a ball. Then she 
can say again, “She wants a 
The children can then be able to 
answer orally or in writing: milk. 
There is a definite indication that 
textbooks have an influence on what 
and how the teacher teaches. Since 
textbooks do influence the teaching 
in the grades and modern educators 
generally agree on the use of art 
activities with classroom work, it is 
important, therefore, to consider a 
study made by Kohler and published 
in 1952. The analysis was made of 
ten series of teachers’ guidebooks 
for Grades I through IV to see what 
art activities were recommended. 
There were four series in reading. 
The type of art activities recom- 
mended, arranged in rank order, 
according to frequency of mention, 
are: 
1. Drawing and painting pictures 
and illustrations. 
2. Making maps, 
graphs. 
1. Coloring pictures. 
7. Making murals, friezes, and 
wall plaques. 
12. Making pottery and modeled 
projects. 
13. Making simple movies, pic- 
ture strips and slides. 


charts, and 
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Making posters and signs. 

15. Making panoramas and dio- 

ramus. 

16. Making stage and scenery for 

puppet shows, shadowgraphs. 

22. Making puppets, jumping 

jacks, marionettes. 

23. Designing border strips, book 

covers. 

31. Doing finger painting. 

33.5 Coloring Easter eggs.(19) 

It is interesting to notice that 
nine types of art activities appeared 
exclusively in the reading program. 
Approximately fifty per cent of the 
art activities were two-dimensional, 
and appre<imately fifty per cent 
were three-dimensional in the read- 
ing programs. 

Research shows that, in addition 
to books, most modern reading ma- 
terials for the grades have been 
improved in many ways. The con- 
tent has been carefully selected. 
More attention is given to chil- 
dren’s interests. A systematic gra- 
dation of the material is evident. 
One of the keys to the attractiveness of 
modern reading materials is the art 
work.(20) Most beginning reading 
materials are designed in such a way 
that the illustrations carry the 
burden of the story action. The art 
work in initial reading material 
meets more than the aesthetic re- 
quirements:(21) 

1. It invites the child to read; 

2. It continues to page unity; 

3. It complements the text; 

4. It displays the action while the 


“The time that I was a fairy queen, 
My Grandma would always say, 
I'd sit on the tallest hollyhock 
And swing in the wind all day. 


“But then when I was a little mouse, 
I really did take care 

To run when old Jupiter, the cat, 
Got up from his easy chair. 
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verbal text tells what the 
character is saying; 

5. It stimulates pupil discussion; 

6. It is artistic, helpful to the 

pupil, and appreciated by 
them. 

There are numerous ways in which 
art is used in the teaching of reading. 
The most popular of these are the 
following: 

1. Telling a story from illustra- 

tions. 

2. Preparing titles for pictures. 

3. Labeling. 

4. Matching | story 

illustrations. 

5. Matching words with pictures. 

6. Collecting illustrations and pic- 

tures described in the reading 
materials. 

7. Using picture dictionaries. 

8. Illustrating story content. 

The importance of art activities 
in teaching reading are being recog- 
nized little by little as having great 
value. The author agrees with J. L. 
Meriam who says that “the best 
way to teach reading is not to teach 
reading but to provide the occasion 
. . . in which reading functions.” 
Certainly art will be of great incen- 
tive(22) where the occasion is pro- 
vided for it in the reading program. 
By the literature in the field, we see 
that art is being used in still other 
numerous: in remedial reading,(23) 
in attacking new words,(24) in 
developing vocabulary,(25) in crea- 
tive expression,(26) in group-experi- 
ence activities,(27) in workbook 


parts with 


Let’s Pretend 


SHEILA STINSON 


activities,(28) and in just plain 
reading practices.(29) At best, art 
in the teaching of reading will con- 
tinue to function as an allied enter- 
prise giving substance to its content. 
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‘When I was Alice in Wonderland 
I enjoyed it most of all; 

Sometimes I was little as an elf, 
Again I was big and tall.” 


I have more fun when she tells me tales 
Of the things that she used to be — 

And we play the game of let’s pretend 
With cookies and cambric tea. 
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Trees with Branches to Climb Upon 


If You Were Three 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Le | were three, what would | 
think? What would I feel? 

could make this’ statement 
about age 2, 6, 8, LO or almost any 
other age. Do you ever stop to think 
when you are working with little 
children, what you would — think 
if you were their ages? Can you put 
yourself in their places? Can you 
think as they do? Can you feel as 
they do? 

I am amazed to see teachers and 
parents handle little children. It is 
humanly impossible for us, at our 
advanced age and experience, to 
think as the little child thinks. And 
it is impossible for him, with his 
limited experience to 
think as we do. Where and how can 


years and 


these two span the gap and know 
each other? 

I am concerned by this issue be- 
cause of the increased experiences 
where | see adults expecting chil- 
dren to produce on an adult level. 

Some teachers realize the limita- 
tions of children. Mothers surely 
should. But so many don’t. And 
worst of all, so often administrators 
and supervisors do not. 

We can never predict the full 
development of children’s unlim- 
ited possibilities and the very 
thought of what is in store for them 
for their future is positively excit- 
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ing. But present day limitations 
must be understood and considered. 
When I look into the eyes of a 
little child, | wonder what he thinks. 
What goes on behind those bright 
What through 
clean, clear little heads? What are 
their thoughts when ours dwell on 
such adult’ problems as 
finances, politics, and war? 


eyes? goes those 


serious 


They have a little world all of 


their own. It is real and vital and 
important. We forget it. So when 


Billy made very tall trees 


they have their likes, their dislikes, 
their desires, their disappointments, 
let’s try to understand. At home 
this understanding should be easy. 
At school, complications arise due to 
the number of children the teacher 
must handle and her lack of back- 
ground of the child. 

Probably one of the most difficult 
things to understand about children 
are their visual expressions; such as 
drawing, painting, sculpturing, etc. 
The way they express themselves is 
so foreign to the way we do our 


work that we have difficulty in, 


understanding their attempts. And, 
consequently, we try to impose our 
adult ideas and standards upon 
them. 

The story of the child who drew 
the picture of the red stag with the 
blue and green antlers is probably 
well known to all of us. At any 
rate, when his “well-meaning” aunt 
said, ““Why, Jimmy, that is lovely, 
but people just don’t see red stags 
with blue and green antlers,” Jimmy 
replied, ““That’s too bad!” Ah -- 
the mind of a child! How vividly 
he can see these exciting things and 
portray them to us — and then we 
do not appreciate! 

Other drawings of children show 
us how the emotionally significant 
things are so very important to the 
child. He draws what is emotionally 
important to him at the lime of 
drawing. He puts into his picture 
only that in which he is emotionally 
involved. And so he draws, of course, 
that which he knows, understands 
and believes. 

As he handles his crayons and 
brush and scissors in a fashion which 
seems clumsy to us, he also produces 
in a manner which is not “adult.” 
The process of doing, the act and 
the activity are far more important 
to him than the finished product. As 
a matter of fact “‘finish’’ as such is 
just not-in his working vecabulary. 
He desires to express himself — not 
thinking of an end product nor the 
finished result, nor pleasing anyone 
except himself. 

To the little child who is in the 
scribbling stage, his work is as im- 
portant to him as the oil painting 
of a great artist is to the artist. 
His scribbling is full of meaning — 
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Trees for Little Children have large trunks 


to him. We look and wonder, but 
he knows. Every symbol is meaning- 
ful and important. 

As he moves into the stage called 
preschematic or schematic, he forms 
symbols for things which he under- 
stands, but often we don’t. For 
example, we find trees built with 
huge trunks and very small indefi- 
nite tops. The trunk, you see, is 
down where he is. He can see it 
easily and touch it. The top is far 
away, he is not tall enough to ob- 
serve it easily, and it means little to 


him. Equally, he draws _ people. 
Legs are long and_ occasionally 


other things appear important, such 
as feathers mother’s hat, be- 
cause “‘they tickle me when she 


on 


kisses me goodbye upon going out,” 
hands “‘because I hold her hand,” 
Other which 
matter at moment 
shown. 


do not 


are 


things 
the 


etc. 


not 


We find a stage where home or 
mother are always in the picture - 
“just within reach for protection.” 
We see a firm strong “‘base line,” 
so children, animals and all in the 
picture will fall. They are 
safe. We find sky coming down just 


not 


so far and grass going up not 
meeting. We adults have them 


meet and call it the “horizon line.” 
It is an adult conception. Is it real? 
No. As the child said, ‘““They do not 
meet because [| went over there 
and looked.’ Also sometimes they 
call this space the air we breathe. 


All very logical — really — much 
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more so than our sure-fire ideas of a 
“horizon line.” 

At each age and stage of develop- 
ment, the child draws and constructs 
and models things which he under- 
stands and does it in parallel terms 
to his knowledge, experience and 
the development of his skill. 


January 
LILLIE M. JORDAN 


Squirrels stored their winter diet. 
Bears will fast and just stay quiet 
In the forest deep. 
While it’s freezing now or snowing 
While the frosty 
blowing, 


winds are 


Woodland creatures sleep. 


knowledge enters to make his draw- 
ing unique to his age and compre- 
hension. 

So, look back into your past. 
Can you remember how you felt, 
what you thought, and the way 
you worked when you were 15? 10? 
7)? 32 You may remember the 15, 
but farther back is quite a chal- 


lenge unless you remember only 
some really significant event. 


As a mother handling children or 
as a teacher planning or evaluating 


The Tree Top is far away 


The drawing of any subject will 
show this. [ mentioned the 
drawn by a very young child, about 
five or six. The large trunk and the 
small top. The child of twelve draws 
trees also, but differently. His now 
has a better proportion and places 


tree 


limbs at convenient and strategic 
places, as he sees the tree for some- 
thing to climb upon. The older 
child sees the tree from a more 
scientific angle, and all his botanical 


think of 
just once and your plan of procedure 
will change. Do not force your adult 
conceptions upon him. Know your 


child! All training and teaching must 
be based 


lesson, this seriously 


upon understanding. 
Through knowledge and compre- 


hension of the child, you will learn 
best how to work with him so as to 
best equip him for the life he is to 
face and for the society of tomor- 
row’s culture. 
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Emotional Release Through Clay Modeling 


MALINDA DEAN GARTON 


Supervising Teacher, Special Education Laboratory School, 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


PART Il 
Psychological Factors 

A child’s emotional life is affected 
by three principle factors over 
which he has little control. They are 
the physiological, psychological and 
environmental conditions into which 
he is born and reared. The physiolog- 
ical factors were discussed in part 
one of this article. 

The second factor affecting the 
child’s emotional life is the psycho- 
logical impact of rejection and 
frustration. It is evident that a 
child cannot learn to read and 
spell, while he is beset with fears 
that hold him rigid with tension. 

Emotionally disturbed children 
are often treated with cruelty by 
adults as well as their peers. They 
are seldom able to express their 
feelings vocally, have little outlet 
for their tensions, and are usually 
misunderstood in their need for 
help. 

Emotionally disturbed children 
must have help to be freed from the 
strain of apprehension, rejection 
and frustration. They have a need 
of appreciation for some specific 
accomplishment or quality. 


Roberta relieved her feelings by 
pounding, rolling and shaping the 
clay into a basket. The basket was 
empty this time. 


Dr. Robert W. White, in “The 
Abnormal Personality,”’ states, “‘Ev- 
eryone is inferior in a great many 
ways. Most people do not mind 
this in the least. Their self-esteem 
is dependent on only a small range 
of excellencies. Failure in many 
areas may mean little if it is com- 
pensated by success in just one 
area.” 

So it is that with praise and 
understanding the child may find 


Joe modeled flat and in relief 


success in modeling. In this activity > 
each child is in a class by himself. 
He is not competing with anyone 
else for quantity or quality. 

The child’s product is interesting 
to him and to his instructor. Thus he 
acquires a feeling of satisfaction 
and security. The thing he has 
created is appreciated. He has 
achieved something unique. 

Rigast has said, “The work of 
art is not created to make beautiful 
objects. It is created for the artist’s 
own personal purposes, which have 
to do with the release of tension.’’* 
Thus it appears that by recreating 


A — *The Girl’s House’”’ 
B — “Little Boy Sick in Bed”’ 
C — Roberta’s “Fruit Basket’’ 
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emotions through modeling a more 
effective release is obtained. 

When the children have confi- 
dence in the genuine interest and 
sympathy of the teacher, they 
will become more confidential and 
outgoing. Rigast comments, “In 
a way, the hand acts as the visible 
part of the brain.” 

In line with this thought, Ruck- 
mick wrote, “Feeling is connected 
with intellectual growth . . . feeling 
stands in intimate connection with 
action and will. The incentives and 
action to motion are represented 
feelings.” 

Case Studies 

Once the child has been induced 
to try modeling, the instructor can 
watch the pent-up emotion being 
pounded away in the clay. Since 
most disturbances are very deep 
seated, it takes time and patience 
to bring them to the surface. The 
efforts are not always successful, 
but there are so many rewarding 
achievements, the teacher is_ in- 
spired to continue the play therapy 
in a group situation. 


Roberta 

Roberta was a large, mature- 
appearing girl, who was about four 
years retarded academically. When 
she came to the class, she did not 
want to work with books, paints, or 
handcrafts. She sat and doodled all 
day. 

She was never quite clean. The 
other children did not like to sit by 
her in class. She had a ““What’s the 
use”’ attitude about everything from 
personal cleanliness to school. 

During the second month of 
school, she started to play with the 
non-hardening clay. She usually 
made a “basket” filled with tiny 
“eggs” or “fruit.” 

One day she came into the room 
very angry. She sat at her seat and 
cried. She did not want to talk to 
the teacher about her difficulty. 
After about an hour, the teacher 
suggested that she go to the clay 


table and make something. She 


* Rigast, A. K., “Inherent Thera- 
peutic Values in the Industrial 
Arts.” “Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Education,” Vol. 36, 


May 1947, pp. 198-201. 
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A — Gladys modeled ‘‘A Boy and a Mouse.”’ 
B — Gladys modeled Mother Cat and Kitten.” 
Cc — D — E — Joe modeled clown faces. 


went rather reluctantly, but once 
there, she rolled and pounded the 
clay vigorously. 

She brought the product of her 
effort to the teacher. It 
“basket,” but this 
empty. This activity seemed to 
settle her anger and outraged fvel- 
ings. She worked quietly at her 
desk the rest of the day. 

Another time she made an elab- 
orate platter, covered with many 


Was a 


lire it was 


jars and bottles and fruit. The plat- 
ter was only about four inches 
across. She called it “‘A Fruit Plat- 
ter’, 

This activity with clay continued 
almost daily for six months. During 
the later period she began to adjust 
to the school situation. She took an 
interest in arithmetic, and also 
began to learn to spell. Her reading 
improved She began to wash and 
comb her hair, to take an interest in 


‘Little Boy sitting in his bed. 


A 
C 
Pay 
TAT 


Joe’s **Animals”’ 


clothes, and her personal appear- 
ance in general. 

The clay activity tapered off. By 
the the year, 
seldom went to the clay table. Her 


close of school she 
need had keen satisfied. 
Joe 

Joe appeared to be a_ seriously 
disturbed child when placed with the 
group of slow-learners. He was not 
interested in painting or modeling. 
He feared ridicule from his peers, 
and criticism from the teacher. 

After several months, Joe realized 
that every one in the group went 
about his own affairs, working at 
his own level, and that no remarks 
were made about anyone’s work. 

Joe tried 
but finally 


ron-hardening clay. He often made 


painting for awhile, 


turned to modeling in 


objects flat on a board, or slightly 
in relief, 

round, flat 
clown faces. He gradually began to 


Joe made a series of 


build large ears and noses on them. 
remarked, “‘Ev- 
erybody made fun of him his 
and when 
he wanted to walk the tight wire, 
everyone laughed at him.” 
This and 
was repeated many times in a va- 


Of one clown he 


long nose, his silly ears 


form of model story 


riety of versions over a period of 


several months until it finally slowed 
and was seldom repeated. While 


this was happening to the modeling, 
his attitude toward school had im- 


a mouse, an elephant, a butterfly, a bird. 


proved. He began to make replicas 
studied in nature 
study or science. 

He made many birds, 
reptiles, and other animals. They 
were often unwieldy, crude, and 
then sometimes surprisingly deli- 


of animals we 


insects, 


cate. 
His 


that of a happy youth. His progress 


whole appearance became 


in basic school subjects and _ skills 

was remarkable. He advanced ap- 

proximately three reading grade 

levels in one year. 

Gladys 
Gladys attractive 


was a neat 


Gladys’ first modeling she called, 
**Little Mouse.”’ 
girl, with light brown hair and soft 
brown She had a_ pleasant 
manner. There was something lost 
and pathetic appearing about her. 
Her intelligence quotient was such 
that should 
regular classroom, 


eyes. 


have been in a 
but was 
about five years retarded in school. 
It seemed that she must be afflicted 
with an emotional blocking. 
Gladys had been subjected to a 
unhappy experience. 
Her father had been killed in Ger- 
many during World War II. Her 
mother gave the child to a relative. 
Finally an uncle and his wife adopt- 
ed the girl. Then the couple was 
divorced. The uncle married again 
and kept the girl. In the meantime, 
the mother had re-married and had 
several children. (Turn lo Page 64) 


she 


she 


most 


Joe modeled reptiles 
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Their Handsome Designs 


ELLA ELIZABETH PRESTON 


Supervisor of Art Education, Davenport, lowa 


Miss Brown, Miss Strong and 
Miss Young were finishing their 
noon lunch in the teacher’s room. 
“‘What is new in your little family 
today,”’ asked Miss Brown of Miss 
Young. 

“IT scarcely know whether to tell 
you, or show you,” replied Miss 
Young. Perhaps I will tell you 
first, and then, when we are through 
lunch, I will show you. The fact is, 
we have been making our “‘hand- 
some designs.” 

“Sounds to me as if there is some 
new twist in your words,” spoke 
up Miss Brown. 

“There is,” replied Miss Young. 
“The children named our designs. 
This is the way it came about. 
Johnny turned his arithmeti: paper 
over yesterday, and placing his 
grimy hand down on the back of it, 
he drew around it with black crayon, 
producing a chubby hand in one 
corner. Then he whirled his paper 
around and put another hand diag- 
onally across from 

“You welcomed (thal develop- 
ment, I expect,” said Miss Miss 
Strong. 

“IT really did,” replied Miss 
Young. “It gave me an idea for a 
design which might work 
up into a cover paper for our arith- 
metic books. And so, when we had 
time for a drawing lesson, | gave the 
children each a 12x18 paper and 
asked them to get out their cray- 
ons. ‘Let’s make a design,’ I said. 
‘One we can all use for our arith- 
metic booklets. Then we can take 
them home to show our parents.” 

“What can we make our design 
with?” asked Mary. 

“Our and something 
we have always with us. Something 


lesson 


crayons, 


we never leave at home when we 
come to school. We can’t forget it as 
we sometimes forget our books.” 
“The children were a bit puzzled, 
and then Johnny beamed, ‘Our 
hands?’ he asked. ‘Yes, our hands. 
As you did yesterday, Johnny. 
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Only we can make them even pret- 
tier.” 

“T asked the children to choose a 
dark blue, 
purple, brown or black perhaps, and 
to trace slowly and carefully around 
their hands after first 
out their fingers. I suggested that 
the designs might be more interest- 


color of crayon, 


spreading 


ing if they always placed their 
hands on the paper in such a way 


that the fingers pointed toward the 
center of the page. This [ demon- 
strated, showing them how to swing 
their paper around on their desks. 
‘See, | can get four outlines of my 
hands on the paper,’ I said. ‘But 
your hands are smaller. Maybe some 
of you can get five or six outlines.’ 

“It was fun and they soon had 
their papers interestingly filled. 

**Now [I am going to try to fill 
the empty spaces, and still not draw 
| held my 
paper up to the board and _ placed 
my left hand against it so that it 
filled an open area and -verlapped 
one of the hands already drawn. 
Then | another color and 
began to outline it. What shall I 
do when ! come to the other hand)’ 
I asked. ‘I don't 
it by drawing over it.’ 

“Robert volunteered ‘Skip to 
the next empty space.” This I did. 


on top of these hands.’ 


chose 


want to spoil 


I proceeded to finish that tracing 
and turned the paper and made 
another, being careful not to draw 
across the first set of hands. When I 
was through, | held up my page. 

“They look as if they were un- 
derneath the first hands,’ 
Karen. 


said 


“Sure enough, they do.’ re- 
plied. “Do you like them that way?’ 
They all agreed they did. ‘Well,’ I 
said, ‘if you like, you can put in 
some hands that will fit under 
your first set of hands. Are you sure 
you know how?’ 

“They were emphatic that they 
did. “Then choose a color for the 
second set of hands and go to work,’ 
This they did eagerly.” 

“Weren't there any hard spots,” 
asked Miss Strong? 

“Oh, yes. For instance some of 
the children had trouble with the 
cuffs of their sleeves, and some laid 
their hands down so close to the 
center that the frail little wrists did 
not fill the paper very well, but a 
suggestion here and there helped 
them over those hurdles. One of the 
children asked if they could put on 
fingernails. 

“Do you think they would be 
pretty?’ asked. 

yes,’ said Helen. 
could make them red.’ 


‘You 
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***Well, yes,’ I agreed. ‘But let’s 
look at our fingernails. What shape 
are they)’ We studied them and de- 
cided they were almost oval and 
couldn’t be represented just by a 
straight line across the end of a 
finger. 

**You may put in fingernails if 
you wish,’ I agreed, but do you 
think we want them on both the 
top layer of hands and those under- 
neath? I am afraid that would be 
too many little red spots, or what- 
ever color you intend to have them.’ 

‘***The underneath hands could be 
wrong side up,’ volunteered Bob. 
‘Then you would not need to show 
nails.’ 

“*Yes, that would be a good 


idea,’ I answered. 


‘Maybe we could put rings on 
our fingers,’ suggested another. 

***Rings with pretty colored sets,’ 
said Mary. 

“These are going to be very in- 
teresting designs, I am sure,’ I said, 
‘But a good design does not have 
too many kinds of things in it. 
Just a few well done. Let’s remem- 
ber that.’ 

“The children worked busily for 
a while. Then someone asked, ‘What 
shall I do with the spaces that are 
still empty?’ 

“Just leave them,’ I said. 


“ee 


Bob. 
**What color would it have to 
be,’ I asked. 


‘***Maybe a new color,’ said Bob. 


Can’t we color them)’ asked 


T'wo Sounds 


That Made a Lesson 


LOUISE BINDER SCOTT 


A THIRD grade class was hav- 
ing a lesson in phonics one day. 

Fred held up his hand. “Let’s 
have some fun with the beginning 
sounds in our own names,” he sug- 
vested. 

“Fine,” agreed the teacher. ““With 
what sound does your name start)” 

* *f as in fan,” replied Fred. 

“Are there other boys or girls in 
the class whose names start with the 
‘f’ sound?”’ asked the teacher. 

Phillip held up his hand. “My 
name starts with that sound, except 
it is not spelled with an F.” 

“True,” said the teacher. “‘Spell- 
ings can sometimes be very confus- 
ing. PH sounds like ‘f’ in many 
words. Can you name some?” 

“I can,” said Josephine. ““My 
name has PH right in the middle. 
Then there is telephone, too.” 

“I know another spelling for the 
‘f’ sound,”’ volunteered Rudolph. It 
is GH as in cough and laugh.” 

Josephine said, “Rudolph, your 
name has the sound on the end.” 

“So it has,” said Rudolph, whis- 


pering his name to himself. 

“T am sure that you could plan 
a very nice lesson on the sounds in 
your name,” the 
“Would you like to try)” 

“Yes, yes,’ chorused the children. 

“Then select a chairman and 
have your committee meeting to 
plan the advised the 
teacher. 

Victor was chosen almost 
imously for chairman. 

Of course, aside from being very 
popular, there was a good reason 
why Victor was chosen. The speech 
teacher had told the boys and girls 
the day before that ‘f’ and ‘v’ were 
twin sounds because they were 
made exactly alike with the speech 
helpers. In case you have forgotten 
what the speech helpers are, I shall 
write them on the blackboard:— 

Vocal cords 

Palate (hard and _ soft) 

Tongue 

Teeth 

Lips 

Jaw 


teacher. 


lesson,” 


unan- 


‘One that will show our other colors 


up.’ 

““Try it,’ I said. ‘If we don’t 
like our first page of design we can 
always make another.’ ”’ 

“Tt sounds very interesting,’’ said 
Miss Brown. 

“It was a revelation to me,”’ said 
Miss Young. “‘Some of the children 
made two pages of design. Some col- 
ored the hands and left the back- 
ground plain, some dotted or 
checked the background. Some 
asked for colored paper for back- 
grounds. All of them want to try 
more papers. Come to my room 
with me and see how exciting their 
designs are.” 

Miss Brown, Miss Strong and 
Miss Young joined in a procession 


to see the HANDSOME DESIGNS. 


Now Victor was not the only one 
in the class having the ‘v’ sound in 
his name. There was Vivian and 
there was Vera. Of course, you re- 
member the children in this story 
who had the ‘f? sound, don’t you? 

Fred, Phillip, Josephine, Rudolph, 
Victor, Vivian, and Vera had a 
committee meeting. Then they 
planned the sounds lesson step by 
step. Just as you would plan a 
trip and knew beforehand where 
you were going and what you were 
to do, the committee thought 
through their plans carefully. At 
the end of the planning, they knew 
what each person would do to make 
an interesting lesson on the twin 
sounds. 

On the day the lesson was given, 
Fred and Phillip explained how to 
make the sounds. “Just bite your 
lower lip gently and blow when you 
make the ‘f’ sound,”’ Fred explained. 

Said Phillip, ““Bite your lips gently 
again and add voice. You will have 
a ‘v’ sound.”’ 

Josephine made up a list of words 
having the ‘f sound: fish, fine, 
four, five, after, bluff, calf, muffler, 
enough. 

Vivian made up a list of words 
having the ‘v’ sound: valentine, vine, 
violet, hive, river, brave, cover. 

Rudolph found words containing 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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Facts You Should Know About 
Audio-Visual Education 


The first in a series of important articles on audio-visual education 


BEN DEUTSCHMAN, Audio-Visual Consultant 


Avpio Visual Aids for the 
classroom are really not an innova- 
tion. Practically every teacher in 
the elementary grades of our schools 
has always known and made use of 
pictures, charts, songs and play 
activities to highlight important 
phases of education. Why then, all 
the fuss and fury about Audio 
Visual in education? 

What has, and is happening is this. 
During World War two the armed 
forces found that the use of Audio 
Visual aids in the form of films, 
film strips, cartcons, recordings and 
tape or wire recorders could speed 
up the learning process. This led to 
the design and improvement of a 
great deal of new equipment and 
techniques. After the war these 
ideas were brought back to civilian 
use and the educator was offered a 
veritable flood of new tools. The 
results have been a mixed blessing. 
In the instances where the teacher 
has had the time, supervision and 
available information to learn how 
to get the most out of the new equip- 
ment and ideas, we have seen some 
wonderful results. However, there 
have been many instances where 
there was a rush to buy recorders, 
record players, projectors and even 
very expensive movie equipment, 
only to have it gather dust after the 
“new toy” novelty had worn off. 

Let us explore a bit and see what 
has made the difference between the 
ones who have made a success and 
the ones who have failed to get the 
most out of the new equipment and 
techniques. Visiting over three hun- 
dred classrooms in almost all of the 
forty-eight states and observing, 
has made it possible to draw certain 


conclusions. 

In the first place we note that the 
blame is not all on the manufacturer 
or the educator. The manufacturer, 
in most instances, has done a good 
job of designing equipment. The 
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exception to this rule is, however, 
the manufacturer who has put price 
above quality or who has designed 
equipment without real or adequate 
research into the needs of those to 
whom he offered the product. The 
result has been money spent for 
record players with expensive auto- 
matic changers that were actually 
a hinderance to the teacher. Com- 
plicated projectors that needed a 
trained operator and electrical or 
electronic equipment that either 
would not stand up under classroom 
use or would never be used at its 
optimum capacity. 

There has been a lack of informa- 
tion furnished the teacher. [t is not 
sufficient to give the teacher a sheet 
that describes the use of the con- 
trols on, for instance, the new tape 
recorder. Someone needs to tell her 
about voice balance, volume con- 
trol, microphone limitations and 
various speeds of tape travel. All 
this will effect the final results and 
will make the difference between a 
new toy and a valuable classroom 
instrument. 

The teacher must be aware of 
two facts. First that all of these new 
things like Opaque projectors, Film 
or Film Strip Projectors, Record 
Players and all the other machines 
are “Teaching Aids,” not teacher 
substitutes. These were not meant 
to replace the teacher and never 
will. Secondly, they will NOT make 
the teaching job easier. They will 
open wonderful new vistas and will 
aid immeasurably correlation. 
The child who studies “‘American 
Colonial Life’ and is shown a film 
strip of Williamsburg, Va., and who 
is at the same time learning to sing 
songs of the children of the Col- 
onies will feel that he is participating 
rather than sitting on the sidelines 
learning long dead abstractions. 

There is a great need for more in 
service training for the teacher to 


learn the capabilities and_possibil- 
ities of doing things with these new 
aids. Much has been done in work 
shops by men like Dr. Neal Glenn of 
Ohio university and Dick Berg of 
Springfield, Massachusetts. These 
men and a number of others have 
successfully conducted various work- 
shops where both educators and 
people of the trade have been in- 
vited to conduct demonstrations of 
Audio Visual Aids. 

There has been a lack of anno- 
tated cataloging of resources. There 
are many companies now manu- 
facturing films, film strips, records 
and other forms of Audio Visual 
Aids. The average teacher trying to 
get the material she needs must 
either depend on a-resources library, 
which is a rather expensive item, or 
else must go through a vast library of 
catalogs and take a lot of time that 
none of us have. In order to make 
this job a bit easier we are going to 
digest this material for you in future 
issues of AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD and list under various head- 
ings the available materials. Infor- 
mation about this material can be 
obtained from the manufacturer or 
from the writer. If we can help in 
any way just drop us a line care of 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD and 
we will either write to you or con- 
tact the proper people to do so. 


Recommended sources of cata- 
log material of films and film 
strips. 

To assure the teacher of adequate 
information about the many phases 
of Audio Visual aids and equip- 
ment we are going to first furnish a 
rather complete list of the catalog 
material available. Then in suc- 
ceeding months we will review the 
material found in these catalogs and 
report to you the results of these 
findings. This month we will con- 
centrate on films and film strips. 


Next month we will talk about 
records and record players, pre- 
recorded tapes and tape recorders. 
We will also add to this list of cata- 
log sources as we find new ones on 
the market. 
Arts and Crafts Films and Film 
Strips 

National Film Board of Canada, 
1270 Sixth Ave., N. Y. City, New 
York 

Handy and Harmond Craft Serv- 
ice Dept., 82 Fulton St., New York 
38, N. ¥. 


Encyclopedia Brittanica Films, 
Inc., Willmette, Illinois 
Health and Safety Films and 


Film Strips 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Film 
Dept., 330 West 42 Street, New 
York 36, New York 

Coronet Instructional Film, 65 
East Southwater Street, Chicago, 
Il. 

Modern Talking Picture, Inc., 


15 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
Social Studies Films and Film 
Strips 

Illinois University A-V Aids serv- 
ice, Champaign, III. 


Young America Films, Inc., 18 
East 41st St., New York 
The Society for Visual Educa- 


tion, Inc., 1345 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 
Wayne University, A-V Materials 


Bureau, Detroit 1, Mich. 
National Committee for Labor 
Israel, 33 East 67 Street, N. Y. 2, 
Stanley Bowmar Co., 513 West 


116: St., N. ¥. N. ¥. 
Elementary Science 
Film Strips 
Encyclopedia Brittanica 
Inc., Willmette, Illinois 
British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 1, 


Films and 


Films, 


Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 
25 West 43rd St., New York 18, N.Y. 
History Film Strips 

National Film Board of Canada, 
1270 6th Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 

Jam Handy Organization, 2821 
East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, 
Mich. 

Music Films and Film Strips 

Jam Handy Organization, 2821 
East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 

Coronet Films, 65 East South- 
water St., Chicago, II. 

Young America Films, Inc., 18 
East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 
American Industry Film and 
Film Strips 

Wayne University, A-V Materials 
Bureau, Detroit, Mich. 

Westinghouse School 
Pittsburg 30, Pa. 

American Iron and Steel Institute, 
350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 

American Can Co., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Service, 


Reading Through Hobbies 


Nor LONG ago the writer of 
this article had the privilege of 
observing a fifth grade reading 
group. Instead of a regular reading 
lesson either from their own texts 
or from supplementary reference 
material, the children had an- 
nounced that it was Hobby Week. 

It was evident that preparation 
for the reading period had been 
made in advance through a general 
discussion of the children’s hobbies, 
through bulletin board 
through an exhibition of the various 
children’s hobbies, and through the 
organization of a Hobby Library 
by the children themselves. Books, 
pictures, and magazines of all kinds 
had been brought in and placed 
upon the shelves reserved for ‘‘Hob- 
bies.”” 

William had brought into class 
an up-to-date model of a Fokker 
airplane, which he had worked out 
to the last detail. While getting 
his plane together, William had 


notices, 
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searched the library for all kinds of 
materials that would help him not 
only in the making of the plane, but 
in the history of the plane, so that 
he might make it interesting to the 
other children. 

Up to this time William had not 
been particularly interested in the 
so-called study of geography, but 
through his keen interest in airplanes 
he found a new way of looking at 
geography. He found himself tracing 
Byrd’s, Lindbergh’s and Jimmy 
Doolittle’s flights on the map; he 
found himself listing the transat- 
lantic flights and searching in ency- 
clopedias for all kinds of reference 
material regarding them; he found 
himself liking to read various books 
of travel that previously had seemed 
dull and uninteresting. Through 
this self-imposed program of wider 
reading, William was able to en- 
lighten the class as to why he had 
become interested in the Fokker 
model of airplane. 


Several of the children, I found, 
were collectors. Some had collected 
stamps, others souvenir cards and 
pennies, while still others had col- 
lected and brought in all kinds of 
beads. 


John had a beautiful collection of 


stamps which his mother had started 
to collect for him when he was little 
more than a baby. When he had 
become older they had made a 
stamp book together and had gained 
knowledge enough to begin ex- 
changing one kind of stamp for an- 
other in order to increase his col- 
lection. The children were amazed 
to observe that John had a collection 
of over 6000 stamps some of them 
valued at a good bit of money. 
John could tell the children about 
the countries from which his nu- 
merous stamps came; he could lo- 
cate these countries on the map. 
He could describe the pictures on 
his stamps whether they represented 
people, products or places of the 
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various countries. He knew many 
great men who had been stamp col- 
lectors, and he could tell the chil- 
dren about them, too. The children 
became so interested in John’s 
hobby that they formed a Jr. Phila- 
telist club, whereby they could ex- 
change duplicates with one another 
and even write to other clubs they 
knew for the same _ purpose. 
Mary Ellen, although very young, 
had already shown an unusual in- 
terest in travel. Whenever she was 
asked to make a report in the lan- 
guage period, she was sure to report 
either on some real or some make- 
believe trip she had taken. So it 
was very natural that Mary Ellen’s 
hobby was the collecting of souvenir 
cards and pennies. She had a scrap 
book filled with souvenir cards of 
every possible description — of 
churches, of palaces, of museums 
and a huge collection of pennies 
representing nearly every country 
in the world. She had looked up all 
sorts of information about the vari- 
ous pictures and coins. She could 
tell the children of Old World 
cathedrals, of various incidents in 
history, of the different types of 
architecture represented the 
buildings which were portrayed. 
Jack could fill a book with the 
information he gave the children on 


Our fairy ship 
The land of 


Where patty cakes and apple pie 
And sugar candy grows. 


The captain is a humming-bird, 
In uniform of green, 

And all the crew 
The cutest ever seen. 


Our sails are made of fleecy clouds, 
And, when the breezes blow, 

Our ship goes dancing o’er the waves 
Just like a flake of snow. 
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goes sailing to 
“Just Suppose,”’ 


are puss) 


his hobby, which was radios. He 
thoroughly understood the manip- 
ulating of both long and short wave 
receiving sets. He had exhausted 
the school library of all its radio 
material and was referring to vari- 
ous scientific and trade journals for 
real technical information. 

June had become intensely in- 
terested in beads through the study 
of the Indian. She had read of the 
use of beads as wampum in connec- 
tion with textiles and designs, had 
carved or molded various types of 
beads from wood or clay. She had 
sketched pictures of the kinds of 
beads used in different countries in 
a big scrap book which she called 
“My Study of Beads.” Under each 
picture was a label and brief descrip- 
tion of the bead. Her desk was full of 
reference books which she had con- 
sulted for the study. 

William was rightly called “the 
young connoisseur on boats,” for he 
had made a complete study of the 
subject. He knew the history of 
boats, the construction of boats, 
stories of naval heroes, sea tales of 
all kinds, the thrilling adventures 
of explorers. There was really noth- 
ing he could not tell the children 
about the story of the Argo, the 
Viking raiders, the Portuguese nav- 
igators, and the various types of sea 


Sailing 
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cats, And shed 


transportation developed during the 
war. 

Joan’s hobby was very colorful 
and quite different from that of 
the other children. She showed the 
children a pretty wool sweater and 
beret which she had knitted as a 
result of her hobby. She brought in 
an exhibit which gave the story of 
wool from the time it was sheared 
from the sheep to the pretty yarn 
used in her sweater. She gave the 
children just enough information 
about silk and cotton to enhance 
their further reading — and so on 
the hobbies of the various children 
were introduced, birds, toys, trains, 
pets, gardens, fish, and others. 
The schoolroom itself looked both 
like a museum and like a library 
for the children had referred con- 
stantly to pamphlets, 
clippings, pictures, 
ticles and_ books. 

But the thing that most surprised 
those observing the study was the 
genuine pleasure derived by the 
group. Children who heretofore had 
disliked to read’ were searching, 
evaluating, reporting, and scarcely 
dreaming that this study of hobbies 
was furnishing one of the _ best 
possible stimuli for further and 
richer reading, as well as for a life- 
time of eager enjoyment. 


newspaper 
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There’s Mister Moon, who lights the way, 
So we can sail at night, 

And Mister Sun, to light the day, 
And make our journey bright. 


And all the pretty stars at night 

Smile down from skies of blue, 
their little, 
On captain and his crew. 


twinkling beams 


And when our little journey’s done, 
We leave and sail away, 

Then mother kisses us awake 
To greet another day. 
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Readiness 


for First Grade 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


I Introduction 

There are ten articles in this 
manuscript. All deal with experi- 
ences we have had with children in 
getting them ready for first grade. 
As the articles appear from time to 
time in American Childhood, you 
might like to keep them on file. 
Eventually you will have a year of 
readiness that you may use in your 
classroom. 
Il Discussion 

Thus far we have discussed fac- 
tors that influenced readiness for 
first grade. Now we will discuss 
steps the teacher can take in pre- 
paring her children fcr reading. 
This time we will talk about 
Building up meaningful concepts. 

The more experiences that are 
given to children, the more concepts 
they will build up. These concepts 
should be meaningful and be asso- 
ciated with ideas that the child 
understands. The child should find 
out about his home, his community, 
transportaticn, industries and trades 
of the community. If a child knows 
what a word means, he will learn 
to recognize it much easier than if 
he did not know its meaning. Also, 
if a child knows a meaning of a 
whole sentence, but doesn’t know 
some of the words or perhaps one 
word, he can guess at it and most 
likely get it right. Concepts aid in 
interpretation as to be good read- 
ers, children must read for meanings 


right away. Excursions make fine 
experiences for children. The han- 
dling of raw materials, animals, 
etc., all aid. Playing games, telling 
and hearing stories, dramatizing 
experiences, doing constructive ac- 
tivities are other ways to make 
concepts meaningful. Children can- 
not have too many experiences as 
long as the goal “readiness fcr 
first grade” is kept in mind. 
Ill Suggestions 

Factors which influence readiness 
for first grade are right habits, 
attitudes, understandings plus an 
adequate health program. This time 
we stressed clean face. We showed 
the relationship between the way 
a kitten takes care cf herself and 
the way the children should. The 
children kitten 
her face in kindergarten. They saw 
a movie on “The Three Little Kit- 
tens.”” It was ordered from the “U” 
of Wis. Extension Divisicn, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 


watched a wash 


Here are some steps to take in 
preparing kindergarten children for 
reading. Of course the calendar can 
be used every month. Ycu would 
talk about the number cf days, 
weeks, kind of weather, and num- 
ber of birthdays that have keen col- 
ored in on it. A Christmas seal we 
pasted on Christma; day. The day 
was discussed many times. 

We all talk about safely in the 


street. Meaningful concepts were 


built up by the children seeing a 
movie, “Safety in the Street for 
Primary Grades.” This was a silent 
movie ordered from the ‘U” of 
Wis. Extension Division, Madison, 
Wis. The movie was a follow-up 
idea to go with the activity of the 
“Policeman” last month. The ability 
to speak with ease and fluency was 
developed by discussing the movie, 
and creating stories about the dog 
that showed the children the proper 
way to cross the street in the movie. 
Training in accurate enunciation 
and pronunciation was brought out 
by the teacher being a good example. 
Retelling the movie in the order 
in which the children saw the pic- 
ture helped train them to keep a 
series of ideas in mind. Informal and 
incidental reading experiences were 
provided by re-running the film and 
with the help of the teacher the 
children read some of the silent 
film. The words were written in 
large primer type. 

We all talk about séories also. 
Meaningful concepts can be built 
up by taking the children on an 
excursion to a department store. 
The children can notice what is on 
each floor. Of course, the children 
are most interested in the toy de- 
partment. If you cannot take them 
to a store, have the children go in- 
dividually with their parents. Most 
of them go down town during the 
Christmas season. Tell them what 


they should observe. Other mean- 
ingful concepts can be built up 
by the children playing store, mak- 
ing a book about the department 
store and reading stories to them 
about stores. The ability to speak 
with ease and fluency was developed 
by discussing the department store 
and creating stories about the de- 
partment store. The ability to use 
English sentences with a_relative 
amount of skill and fluency was 
developed by planning what they 
should look for at the department 
store, planning how they ~ should 
conduct themselves at the depart- 
ment store, using the toy telephone 
in conversation in playing § store, 
writing thank ycu notes to the 
manager of the department store 
for showing them the store. Training 
in accurate enunciation and_pro- 
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nunciation was brought out by the 
teacher being a good example. 
Training to do problematic thinking 
was brought out by this problem — 
How can we got to the department? 
Solution — Take a bus, which we 
did. Training to keep a series of 
ideas in mind was brought out by 
the children retelling step by step 
what they saw from the beginning 
to the end of the excursion. Interest 
was aroused in reading by making 
a book on the department store. 
We wrote under each picture the 
department in which to find the 
article drawn. Informal and _inci- 
dental reading experiences were pro- 
vided by reading the one word on 
each page of the book the class 
made about the excursion to the 
department Knowledge of 
left and right was brought out by 
typing the thank you note in front 
of the class written to the depart- 
ment store. 

We are all very busy with all the 
Christmas activities. Meaningful 
concepts were built up by making 
gifts for parents, drawing pictures 
about Christmas, looking at Christ- 
mas pictures tacked on the bulletin 


store. 


Christmas, learning songs about 
Christmas, doing rhythms about 


Christmas activities, and playing 
music for them for music apprecia- 
tion during rest period. Ability to 
speak with ease and fluency was 
developed by discussing Christmas, 
dramatizing Christmas stories, and 
learning Christmas poems. Training 
in accurate enunciation and_ pro- 
nunciation was brought out by the 
teacher being a good example. 
Training to do problematic thinking 
was brought out by this problem 

What type of Christmas program 
should they put on. This is what 
they worked out sang Christmas 
songs around the Christmas tree, 
said poems, listened to Christmas 
records, invited first grade and 
kindergarten parents. It was a very 
simple problem and enjoyed by all. 
It left much more time for other 
Christmas activities. Training to 
keep a series of ideas in mind was 
brought out by the children retelling 
the Christmas stories. Interest in 
reading was aroused by the children 
looking at Christmas books, and 
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teacher reading Christmas stories 
to the children. Informal and in- 
cidental reading experiences were 
provided by the teacher holding the 
book so the children could follow 
the text with their eyes as they said 
the poem, “The Night Before Christ- 
mas.”” Knowledge of left and right 
was brought out by the teacher 
calling attention to her eye move- 
ments, and by moving her finger 
from left to right underneath the 
words as she read the Christmas 
stories to the children. 

Each kindergarten has at least 
one Christmas party. Meaningful 
concepts were built up by the par- 
ties given. The nutrition class gave a 
party of Christmas cookies. A moth- 
er sent a treat of Christmas cookies. 
The teachers had Santa Claus bring 
gifts which he left under the Christ- 
mas tree before the children came 
into kindergarten. The gifts were to 
be used by all the children in kin- 
dergarten. Each group opened some 
gifts. The teachers gave each child 
a small gift to be opened at Christ- 
mas. Since a mother or sometimes 
more than one mother sends a 
Christmas treat, we feel it works 
out better to give them a gift such 
as crayons, books, pins, puzzles, etc. 
The nutrition class took us back to 
see the cooking room after we had 
the party. That was one party. The 
gifts and the mothers’ treat’ was 


the other party on the last day of 


school. The children’s ability to 
speak with ease and fluency was 
developed by planning a thank you 
speech for the nutrition party and 
excursion to the cooking room. 
Training to do problematic thinking 
was brought out by this problem 
What should they do with the 
Christmas present the teachers gave 
them? The children told us after 
Christmas that they waited and 
opened them with their other gifts. 
Likenesses and differences were seen 
when the children compared the 
different kinds of cookies. 

I am sure that every kindergarten 
has a Christmas tree. Nieaningful 
concepts were built up when the 
children saw the tree, trimmed it 
and made decorations for it, sang 
songs and danced around it, lis- 
tened to 


Christmas tree stories, 


and saw pictures on the bulletin 
board of Christmas trees. Their 
ability to speak with ease and 
fluency was developed when they 
talked about the Christmas tree. 
The teacher was the example for 
training in accurate’ enunciation 
and pronunciation. Training to do 
problematic thinking was brought 
out’ by this problem Where 
should the Christmas tree be placed 
in the room? This time it was de- 
cided by the fireplace. Interest in 
reading was aroused by the teacher 
reading Christmas tree stories. Abil- 
ity to see likenesses and differences 
was brought out by the children 
comparing the Christmas tree dec- 
orations. 

There are many other coincidental 
reading readiness experiences that 
take place. Right now you may be 
doing something that contributes to 
reading readiness. Through this se- 
ies of articles, it will be pointed out 
to you many different ways that 
provide for reading readiness. 
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Passenger train of Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Railway 


Romance of the Rails 


Tue MODERN passenger train 
represents more than a century of 
scientific research and engineering 
advancement. It embodies comforts 
and conveniences which were un- 
known a generation or two ago. 
Into the passenger train of today 
are built many of the latest tech- 
nological developments of mechan- 
ical engineers, electrical engineers, 
air-conditioning engineers, metal- 
lurgists, chemists, designers, and 
countless other scientific experts. 

Each train runs on a definite 
time schedule, which is published 
in the railroad company’s timetables 
and also in the Official Guide of the 
Railways, so that all railway em- 
ployees and all other persons may 
know exactly when the train is due 
to start and complete its run and 
when it is due to arrive or depart at 
each station en route. 

Today’s steam locomotive is many 
times larger than the locomotive 
of early days. It is also speedier and 
many times more powerful. 

The 


built of steel or other strong alloys. 


modern passenger car is 


It is fitted with double glass win- 


dows. Platforms and passages be- 
tween the cars are enclosed and pro- 
tected from the weather. The train 
is air-conditioned; lighted through- 
out by electricity; and it is equipped 
with comfortable seats, water sup- 
ply, toilet facilities, and many other 
conveniences. 


Somewhere this 


train 


country a 
passenger starts on its run 
every few seconds, day and night. 
Some of these trains are powered 
by modern steam locomotives; many 
others are powered by electric or 
Diesel-electric locomotives. 

The electric lccomotive can pull 
heavy trains over steep mountain 
grades. It can run forward or back- 
ward with equal facility, thus, 
elin inating the time and expense of 
having to be turned around at the 
end of each run. An electric engine 
is ready for instant service. There 
is no fire to build or steam to gen- 
erate before it starts on its run. It 
has no smokestack; its bell is usually 
concealed and it is equipped with 


An Electric Locomotive pulls a Pennsylvania passenger train 
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horns for sounding warnings or 
sending signals. 

Railroad electrification is of two 
kinds overhead power wires and 
third rail construction. In either 
case there must be a point of con- 
tact between the wire or rail that 
supplies the current and the loco- 
motive. Electricity to run the trains 
comes from powerhouses, some- 
times located long distances from 
the railroad. 

Thomas A. Edison pioneered in 
the development of electric locomo- 
tives. He built a small experimental 
model in 1880 and tried it out on a 
specially built track at Menlo park, 
New Jersey. 

The man who runs a steam, elec- 
tric, or Diesel-electric locomotive is 
called a locomotive engineer or en- 
gineman, while the man who runs 
an electric motor car train is called 
a motorman. 

The latest type passenger equip- 
ment on the rails is the streamlined 
train. There are two distinct types 
of streamlined trains — one pow- 
ered by a Diesel-electric locomotive; 
the other is powered by a steam 
locomotive. The first Diesel-pow- 
ered streamlined train was placed 
in regular scheduled service in this 
country in 1934. The Diesel-electric 
locomotive is a self-contained power 
unit, producing its own electricity. 

A railroad journey from New 
York to Jacksonville, Florida, re- 
quired 27'% hours in 1900. Today it 
is made in less than 18 hours. The 
running time of the fastest trains 
between New York and San Fran- 
cisco was 114 hours in 1900. Today 
it takes 56 hours. 

We have presented a short resume 
of the “Romance of the Rails” 
the first story appearing in the Sep- 
tember issue of American Child- 
hood. If you wish to get a free copy 
of “Railroads at Work” drop us a 


line. We will have it mailed to you. 


This will aid you in your study of 


the great strides which have been 
made in this important industry 


Railroading in America. 
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Interior of Union Station, Washington, D. C. 


Fluorescent lights bring out the beautiful color scheme of this Missouri Pa- 
cific deluxe coach. Blue carpet and tan walls and ceiling provide the back- 


ground for the rust upholstered individual reclining seats. 
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Activities at Oliver Hazard Perry School 
7 Cleveland, Ohio 


ALICE HANTHORN, Principal 
Safety 


Safety is an important part of school instruc- 
tion. There must be definite lessons on specific 
kinds of safety work. January, with its snow, 
ice and bitter winds increases the need for 
greater alertness and obedience to safety rules. 

The school safety patrol places much. re- 
sponsibility upon children. With wise guidance, 
these patrol members become efficient, trust- 
worthy officers who insure the safety of their 
fellow classmates and younger children. Teach- 
ers cooperate with the safety workers in estab- 
lishing respect for the leaders and obedience to 
their rules. 

Safety 


carefully. They should be elected by 


patrol members must’ be chosen 

their 
classmates under the guidance of the home 
room teacher. Before the election, the class 
should establish standards which are written on 
the blackboard or on a chart. Here are some 
suggested standards: 


patrol members must be 
dependable 
prompt 
courteous 
alert 
a good student 

(Safety work requires some school time) 

As nominations are made, the names should 
be written on the blackboard. Voting should 
be done later. In the meantime, each voter 
should apply the standards and be urged to 
choose the members who most nearly measure 
up. 

Safety meetings should be held each week. 
At intervals the safety patrol should preside 
at an auditorium assembly. Proper rules of 
order should be observed by the officers. Chil- 
dren should be taught how to make motions, 


to offer suggestions and to conduct business. 
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Activities at Oliver Hazard Perry School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ALICE HANTHORN, Principal 


Winter’s ice and snow are soon followed by 
rainy days in March and April. Demonstra- 
tions, rules, and discussions should prepare 
for these changes. In the picture above, the 
leader is reviewing a chart which has been 
set up by the patrol on rainy day safety. 

Be extra careful on rainy days. 

Wear proper rainy day clothing. 

Carry your umbrella high enough to see 
clearly. 

At the assembly, each point is demonstrated, 


discussed and questions invited. The proper 


way to carry an umbrella is most important. 


After the assembly, each home room teacher 


continues the discussion with her own pupils. 
Younger children do not always understand 
all that was given at the assembly. A good 


follow-up is to let several children illustrate 


carrying umbrellas which cover their eyes. 
It is forcefully seen that accidents are almost 
inevitable when this is done. 


Since it is impossible to discuss each season 
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of the year, the following outline indicates 
some of the most important things to stress. 


Autumn Safety 


Cross all streets carefully. Look both ways 
before crossing. Walk on the sidewalk and 
cross between the white lines. Obey the guards. 


Winter Safety 


Dress warmly. Avoid making slides on the 
street. Scatter ashes, sand or salt on icy places. 
Snowball in your own back yard only. Never 
throw a snowball in the school yard or at an 
edult, an automobile or a_ bus. 

Coast in a safe place, never toward a high- 
way or the street. Skate only where and when 
informed that the ice is thick enough. 


Spring and Summer Safety 


Pley in safe places. Fly kites where there are 
10 electric wires. Inspect ground for broken 
glass before playing marbles. Obey rules for 
bicycle ridiag and swimming. 
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Social Study Unit 


The Study of Wheat 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


The children may be divided into groups or 
committees that every phase of the study of 
wheat may be developed: 


Committee 1. The Farmer’s Home, Barns, Si- 


los, Fields. 


Committee 2. The planting and cultivating of 
wheat. 


Committee 3. Thrashing of the wheat. 
Committee 4. Storing of the wheat. 
Committee 5. Marketing of wheat. 
Committee 6. Enemies of wheat. 

Uses of wheat. 


Committee 7. 


Committee 8. The 
chart. 


making of a large display 


Committee 9. The making of a large map, 
showing the wheat belts. 


Committee 10. The story of wheat through 
pictures. 


CULMINATION OF THE UNIT 


The children will be anxious to show their 


various activities included in their study of wheat’ 


to other grades in the school or to their parents. 
This endeavor will develop further activities like 
the following: 


1. Invitations written and distributed both at 
home and at school. 


2. Guests are welcomed. Children explain the 
various projects. 


3. Other children give talks on old and new 


ways of raising wheat. 


4. The Movie — 


shown 


**The Story of Wheat’? may be 
— One child operates the movie while 
others tell the stories of the various pictures. 


5. Poems were recited and songs were sung. 


6. Dramatization of *‘Bobby and Betty With the 
Workers” by K. Dopp. 


7. A story may be read aloud by a good reader. 


8. Several children may act as hosts and host- 
esses. These children conduct the guests 
about the room, to explain the projects, 
answer questions, etc.- 
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Social Study Unit 


The Study of Wheat 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


In the first and second grades, the child has 
been helped to understand many of the simple 
factors of his environment: the farm, the city, 
the food supply, the store, community workers, 
etc. He enters the third grade with the same play 
interest, but his intellectual interests have been 
widening. Through his reading, through pic- 
tures, and through observation, he has become 
curious to know more about different sections 
of his country, what food is raised there, how it is 
raised, and numerous other problems connected 
with it — One of the foods of particular interest 
to him is the study of wheat. 


Interest in the study of wheat may be aroused 
and directed in any of the following ways: 


1. Through the story of **Little Red Hen.”’ 

2. Through the dramatization of **Persephone.”” 
3. Through visiting a bakery. 

4. Through feeding bread to the birds. 

5. Through telling how Mother bakes her bread. 


6. Through discussions of Health — foods that 
are good for children. 


7. Through bringing bread wrappers to school. 
Children are both delighted and curious when 
they discover that bread is made from flour 
and flour from wheat. — A thousand and one 
questions flood their minds, like: 


1. What kind of seeds must the farmer plant? 
2. What helps the wheat to grow? 

3. How and when does the farmer cut the wheat? 
4 


. How is the wheat threshed today? In days 
past? 


5. How are the seeds put into the bags? 

6. What does the miller do with the wheat? 

7. How did they grind wheat in primitive days? 
8. What is done with the straw? 

9. How did the Indians grind their wheat? 

10. Why is some flour white and some brown? 

ll. Where is the wh -at stored after threshing? 
12. How does the present-day farmer plow his 


field? 
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13. How did the early settlers plow their ground? 
14. How is the ground harrowed? 

15. What is a drill for planting? 

16. How long does it take for wheat to ripen? 

17. Why are the sheaves placed in shocks? 

18. How did the Indians bake bread? 

19. Which foods are made of wheat? 

20. What does a good meal consist of? 

21. What is put into dough to make it rise? 

22. How has machinery helped the farmer? 


Library books suited to the reading ability of 
the grade may be examined by the children in 
search of stories on wheat. These may be placed 
on the library table. The children, too, may be 
encouraged to bring in material in form of pic- 
tures, books, magazines. The children, also, may 
write to various commercial firms for help, like: 

Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, 
N. J. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


International Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


LEARNING ACTIVITIES 


The following activities may be worked out by 
the children: 


The making of a movie, tracing the story of the 
wheat seed. 

The making of a wheat display or exhibit show- 
ing wheat seeds, ground flour, white flour, whole- 
wheat flour, white bread, puffed wheat, graham 


crackers, shredded wheat, etc. 


The using of a sand table for the planting of 
wheat seeds. 


A discussion of methods of farming old and 


new. 


Making of booklets containing illustrations of 
wheat products. 


The study of maps to locate the wheat belts. 
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READING 


1. The making and reading of charts, like: 
‘*‘We made muffins in school today. 
We had a measuring cup. 

We had a bowl and pans. 
We ate our muffins with butter. 
Muffins are good for you.”’ 


2. Making and reading a class diary about wheat. 


3. Making and reading of riddles about wheat: 
“IT grow in the ground. 
When I am ripe, the farmer cuts me down. 
He uses a big machine to do this. 
They use me for making flour. 
Then I am put into your bread. 


What am [?”’’ 


4. Reporting of interesting items on wheat for 


Current Events period. 


5. Reading stories of wheat from newspapers, 


magazines and books. 
. Finding and reading of poems. 


6 

7. Keeping a Bulletin — ‘‘Our Unit On Wheat.” 
8. Bringing in and sharing clippings on wheat. 
9. Making a simple, illustrated book — ‘Our 


Study of Wheat.”’ 

objects in exhibit. 

Betty With the Workers.” 
dren have asked about wheat. 
enjoyment and pleasure. 
formation. 


sion and accuracy. 


LANGUAGE 


1. Arranging a playlet from K. Dopp’s ‘‘Bobby 


and Betty With the Workers.”’ 


2. Making a pictorial map to show the wheat 


belts of the United States. 
3. Dramatization of ‘*Little Red Hen.”’ 
4. Writing a letter to a farmer. 


. Taking an imaginary trip to a wheat field 


and telling what was seen there. 


6. Writing letters to commercial companies for 


wheat pamphlets. 


. Reading signs, labels, and explanations of 
. Reading aloud from K. Dopp’s ‘“‘Bobby and 
. Reporting answers to questions which chil- 
- Reading of delightful stories and poems for 
. Reading of work-type material to locate in- 


. All kinds of work-type tests for comprehen- 


. Asking and answering questions about wheat. 


Integrated Activities 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(To be correlated with the Study of Wheat) 
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. Making a flail, using two sticks tied together. 


. Writing of simple reports. 
. Recording in a class book what we have par- 


ticularly enjoyed about our study of wheat. 


. Making original poems. 
. Dramatization of songs and poems. 


. Making individual picture dictionaries on 


wheat, including words like plow, tractor, 
sickle, grain elevator, sheaves, harrow, drill. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


. Making and studying a map for wheat belts. 
. Planting seeds and watching the growth of 


the wheat. 


. Study of all wheat products like flour, bran 


flakes, graham crackers, etc. 


. Study of farm implements — old and new. 
. Methods of farming — old and new. 
. The study of yeast — what makes bread rise. 


. Examination of a head of wheat — the uses of 


straw: roofs, hats, dolls’ stuffing, birds’ nests, 
food for animals, mattress stuffing, brooms, 
paper, chair seats, door mats, fertilizer. 


. Wheat and nutrition — Why is wheat a good 


health food? 


. Using of maps to locate cities named on flour 


bags. 


NUMBER 


. Problems involving the study of wheat, count- 


ing of seeds, etc. 


. Measuring involved in making a class movie 


or exhibit. 


. “Fun With Numbers” (Row, Peterson & Co.) 


Pages 59-60. 


. *“*Walks and Talks in Numberland”’ (Ginn), 


Pages 13-15, 46 


. **Primary Number Projects”? (Houghton Miff- 


lin), Pages 162-163. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


. Illustration of a wheat story or poem. 
. Making of a design for cover to “Our Study 


of Wheat.”’ 


. Making a class mural — ‘*The Travels of a 


Wheat Seed.”’ 


. Making pictures for a class movie. 
. Making a primitive plow, using a large clam 


shell. 
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The Grocery Store 


(A Social Studies Unit) 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


OBJECTIVES: 
To help the boys and girls to 


understand and respect the work of 


helpers in the community and to 
help them realize how dependent 
they are on their neighbors. 

January when it is difficult to 
take the class on trips at a distance 
from school is a very fine time to 
study the grocery store nearby. 
APPROACH: 

There are a variety of leads which 
may be used. 

Conversation about errands to the 
grocery store. 

A question written on the chalk- 
board such as: “How are groceries 
kept clean and fresh in the store?”’ 
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Discussion of the people in our 
community who help us. 

Listening while one child tells 
about his father’s work at a store. 

Seeing a film strip or film about 
some phase of grocery store work. 

Going to the store to buy some- 
thing needed in the work at school. 

Listening to a story as “Mr. 
Brown’s Grocery Store’’ by Helen S. 
Read. 
ACTIVITIES ENJOYED 
DURING THE STUDY: 

Constructing a grocery store in 
the schoolroom. Many of the essen- 
tial meanings can best be acquired 
while the boys and girls are building 
their store and playing in it. The 


store may be built of floor blocks, 
orange crates, or wall board. Other 
construction activities are making 
counters, cash register, refrigerator, 
and show cases. 

Making and painting clay vege- 
tables, fruit, meats, and bakery 
goods. 

Making play money and order 
books. 

Making paper sacks for the gro- 
ceries. 

Making purses, shopping bags, 
and store aprons. 

Every day a challenging question 
as “‘Where does the grocer get 
lettuce and celery in the winter?” 
was placed on the chalkboard. This 
led to some research and group dis- 
cussion. 

Visiting grocery stores at various 
times as the unit progressed to find 
out: 

What the people who work in 
the store do. 

Why does the grocer sprinkle 
water on the vegetables? 

How the food is delivered to 
the grocery store. 

Where the grocer gets the food 
he sells. 

What foods the grocer sells. 

In what part of the store the 
different kinds of food are kept. 

Bringing to school empty cartons, 
boxes, bottles, and cans and arrang- 
ing them on the shelves of the play 
store as they were arranged in the 
store visited. 

Making price tags and labels for 
the foods in the store. 

Making hand bills giving the 
prices of the foods in the play store. 
Making grocery lists at home. 

Talking about the money we pay 
for groceries: what the grocer does 
with the money we pay him, why he 
sometimes gives us “change,” and 
what it means to charge groceries. 

Finding out at home what 
groceries are bought by the dozen, 
by the box, and by the pound and 
reporting to the class. 

Watching a group playing store; 
then discussing the following: 

What the milkman does when 
he brings milk to the store. 
What to say when ordering gro- 
ceries over the telephone. 

What the clerk and the customer 
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say to each other in a real store. 

How the different foods are 
sold: by the quart, bushel, pound, 
or dozen. 

Listening to Mother ordering gro- 
ceries over the telephone to find out 
what to say in the play store. 

Making charts by pasting colored 
pictures on oaktag and writing cap- 
tions under the pictures as: 

Meat sold at the Grocery Store. 

Fresh vegetable to buy at the 
Grocery Store. 

Fresh fruits sold at the Grocery 
Store. 

Frozen 
sold. 
Making crayon or calcimine pic- 

tures of store activities as: 

The Bread Truck driving up 
to the store. 

People carrying food away from 
the store in their arms, in cars, or 
in little push carts. 

People buying and selling. 

Milk being delivered to the 
store. 

Using the crayon 
individual Store Books. 

Listening to poems read by the 
teacher as: 

“Counters” by Elizabeth Cats- 
worth; “Marketing,” and “‘Deliv- 
ery” by Marguerite Gode; ‘People 
Buy a Lot of Things,” by Annette 
Wynne, and “The Milk Truck,” by 
Marjory Hardwick. 

Enjoying stories as: 

THE DELIVERYMEN by 
Charlotte Kuh. 

MR. BROWN’S GROCERY 
STORE by Helen S. Read. 

THE GROCERY STORE, 
Unit Study Book No. 114 by 
Price. 

TED AND NINA GO TO 
THE GROCERY STORE by de 
Angeli. 

“The Grocery Man” and “The 
Dinner Horses” from HERE 
AND NOW STORY BOOK by 
Mitchell. 

LET’S GO SHOPPING WITH 
PETER AND PENNY by 
Combes. 

FIVE AND TEN by White- 
head. 


fruits and vegetables 


drawings in 


Singing songs as: 
“The Baker” 
SONG. 


SING A 


from 
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““Market Man” from SINGING 
TIME by Coleman. 

“The Popcorn Man” from THE 
KINDERGARTEN BOOK by 
Pitts. 

“Candy Shop” from New 
MUSIC HORIZONS by McCon- 
athy. 

Making up riddles about the food 
sold or about the workers in the 
store. 

I am sold in the store. 

[ may be red or yellow; 

Not too green, but just right. 

Would you like me mellow? 

Do you want a juicy bite? 

What am I? 

You can buy us at the grocery 

store. 

Down South we're called 

ers.” 

We grow in a shell. 

Boys feed us to monkeys. 

You eat us as well. 

What are we? 

I’m found in most grocery stores. 

could be ‘most any color. 

I’m usually black inside. 

Upon my head is a rubber. 

You need me at school. 

Who am I? 

The grocer sells me by the pound. 

I am made out of cream. 

I am yellow. 

Boys and girls eat me on bread. 

What am I? 

You need me to buy things with. 

Often I’m made of copper. 

I am flat and round. 

See if the face of Lincoln 

On. one side is found. 

What is my name? 

I am sweet and purple. 

I grow on a vine. 

But in the store I am in a basket. 

What am I> 

sell fresh vegetables. 

sell canned goods. 


I 
I 
I sell bakery goods. 
I 


sell candy. 
sell almost all kinds of foods. 

Who am I? 

Trying some Science experiments 
as: 

Keep one apple in a cool place and 
one in a warm place for several days. 
Then compare the two apples. 

Wrap a slice of bread in waxed 
paper and after a day or two com- 
pare it with a slice of bread which 


has been exposed to dust end air. 
SOME OF THE LEARNINGS 
GLEANED FROM THE STUDY 
ARE: 

We can get most of our food from 
a grocery store. 

Some grocery stores sell 
kinds of food than others. 

The grocer gets some foods from 
the farm as fresh vegetables, fruit, 
eggs, chickens. From the packing 
house he gets bacon, ham, and other 
meats. From the dairy he gets milk, 
cream, and cheese. From the whole- 
sale house he gets some of his fresh 
fruits and vegetables, canned fruits 
and vegetables, and other articles, 
such as jello, salt, and sugar. Some 
foods, such as cocoa, coffee, oranges, 
grapefruit, and bananas may come 
from far away. 

Foods are measured in different 
ways. 

Such things as oranges and eggs 
are measured by counting; so 
they are sold by the dozen. 

Liquids are measured by pour- 
ing into certain sized containers: 
so we buy vinegar, cream or milk 
by the pint or quart. 

Such things as flour are 
measured by weighing and sack- 
ing; so we buy flour by the sack. 

Meat and butter are measured 
by weighing; so we buy them by 
the pound. 

Such things as cornmeal and 
oatmeal are measured by sealing 
in cartons or boxes which hold a 
certain amount; so we buy them 
by the box. 

Potatoes are bought by the 
peck or by the bushel. 

Some grocery stores are owned 
by one person, others by two 
people called partners; and still 
others by several people called a 
company. Some grocery stores 
are called chain stores because 
there are others like them owned 
by the same company. 

The grocer and his clerks go to 
work early in the morning. They 
sweep and dust the store before it is 
time for customers to come in. The 
grocer orders food from the farm, 
the dairy, the bakery, the wholesale 
house, etc. So he must be at the 
store to see if the fruit and 

(Turn to Page 63) 
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WHERE DO WE GET THESE? Helen Strimple 


Can you tell where we get the honey at the top of the row of pictures? Draw a line to the picture on the opposite side 
of the page to show where the honey comes from. Do this to the apple, milk, woolen mitts and the loaf of bread. Use 
a different color for each_object if you wish. 
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all, we don’t want to stay in school 
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ACT I. 
Characters: 
Debbie George 
Billy Frances 
Helen Harry 


Scene: At Debbie’s house. (As 
the scene opens, the boys and 
girls have come into the living 
room dressed in outdoor sport 
clothes. They are carrying skates 
and skis, which they put in one 
corner of the room. They re- 
move their outer clothing and 
sit down. Debbie is passing some 
cookies to her friends.) 

Billy: This is the first good Sat- 
urday we've had for both skiing 
and skating. Did you ever notice, 
the best weather. usually comes 
during the week when we're in 
school? 

Helen: Yes, and then on Satur- 
days, the snow melts, the ice thaws 
out, and we're left with nothing 
to do. 

George: | think the whole scheme 
of this is wrong. shouldn't 
have to go to school at all during 
January and February. They give 
us July and August and [ don’t 
see why we can’t have two winter 
months off as well. 

Frances: Well, 1 happened, just 
happened, you understand, to look 
at your last report card. I hate to 
throw cold water on your big vaca- 
tion idea, but it looks to me as 
though you needed January and 
ebruary to do school work. After 


That Vacation Dreamland 


A Play for January 
CAROLYN TOWLE 


the rest of our lives, do we? 

Harry: You may be right, but I, 
for one, am all for a long two 
months’ winter vacation. Think of 
how much healthier we would all be. 

Debbie: How long since you have 
been worrying about health? You 
don’t look too anemic to me. (They 
all look at Harry and laugh.) 

Billy: Do you think it would do 
any good if we sent in a petition 
asking for a longer vacation? 

Helen: You aren’t serious are 
you? We all have to go to school a 
certain number of days to cover the 
law. You don’t think you can 
change that, do you? 

George: Of course we couldn't, but 
just for fun, let’s each give a good 
sound reason why we should be 
allowed more time to enjoy our 
winter sports here in New England. 

Frances: O.K. Tl start. Let’s put 
it in rhyme. I'll give my reason and 
the next one can add his or her bit. 

We need more time to ski and 

skate, 

For after school it’s much too 

late. 

Harry: 

The season for sports is all too 

short. 

Less school, more play, is our 

brilliant thought. 

Debbie: 

We could make up our work the 

rest of the year. 

Let’s make good use of the snow 

that is here. 


Billy: 


It’s healthier to live in the great 

out-doors, 

Than to be learning to multiply 

by fours. 

Helen: 

You’ve taken the words right out 

of my mouth. 

No winter vacations? Then [ll 

move to the South. 

George: 

I think you're all right on the 

beam, 

But your wishful thinking is but 

a DREAM. 

Frances: (yawning) Speaking of 
dreams, I’m going home right now 
and take a nap. You all had better 
do the same. Come on, gang. Yours 
for bigger and better DREAMS. 
(They all exit, laughing and talking 
together.) 

ACT II 

A VACATION DREAMLAND 
Characters: 

Children representing: 

Reading, Arithmetic, Science, 
Health and Safety. Summer 
King of July and August. Win- 
ter King of January and Febru- 
ary. 

Scene: At the palace of the 
Summer King of July and 
August. 

Note: (The characters of Act I 
are dreaming this dream.) 

(As the scene opens, Winter 
King is visiting the Summer 
King.) 

Winter King: | have come to you 
to tell you that I don’t think it’s 
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fair for you to take over all vaca- 
tion land and not give me a chance 
in the winter. 

Summer King: Well, it’s not my 
fault. I take the children when 
they’re not in school and teach 
them to enjoy swimming, sailing, 
hiking, mountain climbing, and 
camping as a whole. 

Winter King: My children have 
to be in school and I have very little 
chance to teach them skiing, snow- 
shoeing, skating, and coasting. 

Summer King: Why can’t you 
combine school and sports? They 
really can’t get along without both. 

Winter King: How do you mean? 

Summer King: Well, I have an 
idea which might work out. Let’s 
take each subject that the children 
study in school. You name it, and 
I'll call my children to explain. 

Winter King: All right. Reading. 

(Child representing READING 
enters.) 


Players: 
Narrator Mother 
Jack Old Woman 
Wife Giant 
Sound: 
Cow mooing — Imitation of a 
cow. 


Rattle of beans — Dry beans 
or corn falling from hand 
to a box. 

Opening and closing oven door 
~~ Opening and closing box. 

Tinkle of coins — Dropping 
beads into wooden box. 

Cackle of a hen — Imitation of 


a hen. 

Harp music — Auto harp or a 
recording. 

Chopping — Thumping a pil- 
low. 


Thumping of footsteps — 


Heavy walking. 


Music up — Music loud. 

Music out — Gradually fade 
away. 

Voice fade — Back away from 


microphone while talking. 


Reading: I must know how to read 
before I can take part in winter 
sports. Otherwise, I couldn’t read 
danger signs like, ICE UNSAFE — 
DANGEROUS, KEEP OFF. 

Child Representing Arithmetic: We 
have ski races and ski jumping in 
our spare time. We learn how to 
measure distances in Arithmetic 
in school. 

Winter King: And now let’s hear 
from SCIENCE. 

Child Representing Science: We 
learn all the facts about snow and 
ice in our Science classes. We study 
rock formation and all elements of 
the sky and earth. 

Winter King: We'll now hear from 
SAFETY AND HEALTH. 

Child Representing Safety and 
Health: We learn every day how to 
protect our bodies. We learn first 
aid safety measures. When we go 
out for our winter sports, we know 
how to prevent accidents, and if 


Jack and The Beanstalk 


LOUISE BINDER SCOTT 


Music up and out 

Narrator: Once there was a boy 
named Jack. He lived with his 
mother in a small house at the end 
of a long road. They were very poor. 
All they had in the whole world was 
a Jersey cow. One day when the 
last bit of food was gone, the mother 
called Jack aside (Fade) and said 
to him... 

Mother: Jack, my son, we have 
no more food in the house. I am 
afraid we will have to sell the 
Jersey cow. 

Jack: Sell the cow? Sell Bossy? 
We can’t do that! 

Mother: But we must have food, 
my boy. What else can we do? 

Jack: (Sadly) Very well, Mother. 
I'll go out and untie her. 

Sound: Door opens 

Mother: Lead her gently, Jack. 
She is a good cow and she has served 
us well. 

Jack: I never thought the time 
would come when we would have to 
sell Bossy. 


they do happen, we know what to 
do. 

Summer King: So you can see 
that your children must have time 
for school in addition to time for 
sports. Without both, they will 
never grow up to be good healthy 
citizens. You are better off in the 
winter, for many of my children 
forget in the summertime what 
they learned in the school during 
the rest of the year. 

Winter King: I thank you so 
much, and [ shall go back to my 
children and tell them to wake up 
from their silly dreams about a 
two-month vacation. When I tell 
them what you've said, 

“We'll all be happy and gay, 
To follow your advice on work and 
play.” 

(The play may end by having the 
entire cast come on to the stage and 
sing a school song.) 


The End 


Sound: Door closes 

Jack: So, Bossy, so! Of course 
you don’t want to go. You probably 
know that I am going to sell you. 
Poor Bossy! Poor cow! Come along. 
It must be done. 
Music up and out 

Old Woman: Hello, there! 

Jack: Hello, good dame. 

Old Woman: Whose cow is that, 
my lad? 

Jack: Her name is Bossy and she 
belongs to my mother and me. 

Old Woman: Hmmmmm! Are you 
going to sell her? 

Jack: Yes, good dame. 

Old Woman: Hmmmmm! 
much will you take for her? 

Jack: As much as I can get. 

Old Woman: VUll give you all of 
these nice beans for her. 
Sound: Rattle of beans 

Jack: Beans? Well, they are fine 
beans. Mother will be pleased. We 
can eat them. Yes, I will give you 
the cow for the beans. 

Old Woman: Very well. Let me 
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have the rope. Come, Bossy. Here 

are the beans. 

Sound: Mooing — Music up and fade 
Jack: Mother! Mother! 
Mother: What! Home so soon? Did 

you sell Bossy? 

Jack: Yes, Mother. 

Mother: How much did you get for 
her? 

Jack: (Eagerly) I traded her for 
these nice beans! 

Mother: (Angrily) Beans? Pah! I 
never heard of such stupidity! Here, 
give them to me. 

Sound: Rattle of beans 
Jack: (In a hurt tone) Mother! 

You’ve thrown all those beans out 

the window! 

Mother: That’s where they belong. 
The very idea! Go right upstairs and 
stay in your room! I have never 
heard of such nonsense! Beans! Pah! 

Narrator: So Jack went to his 
room, crying and sobbing. In the 
morning, he awoke early. When he 
looked out the window, he saw a 
strange vine covered with green 
leaves. [t almost covered the win- 
dow.: When Jack looked at the vine 
more closely, he found that it was 
not a vine at all. It was a beanstalk. 
The beans his mother had thrown 
out the window had grown into a 
tall beanstalk over night. 

Jack: (Excitedly) beanstalk! 
How tall! Why, I cannot even see 
the top. I wonder . . (Hesitating) 
Yes! I will climb it! I will climb the 
beanstalk! 

Narrator: Jack climbed = and 
climbed and climbed until he was up 
in the sky. When he came to the 
end of the beanstalk, he saw a long, 
white road. He decided to walk down 
the road. Soon he came to a very 
big house. A woman was 
standing at the door watching him. 

Woman: (Gruffly) What are you 
doing here? 

Jack: | am just looking around. 

Woman: (Harshly) You’d better 
go back. 

Jack: Why? | have just arrived. 
| have come a long way. Besides | 
am tired. 

Woman: What of it? 

Jack: Won’t you please give me 
some food and a place to rest? 

Woman: This is no place for boys. 
Don’t you know that a GIANT lives 


arve 
large 
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here? He will eat you, if he finds you. 

Jack: But I am so tired and hun- 
gry. 

Woman: Well . . . (Hesitating) I 
will give you some bread and then 
you must be on your way. 

Jack: Thank you. 

Sound: Thumping 

Wife: Oh! Here comes the giant! 
Hurry! Get into this oven! 
Sound: Opening oven door 

Wife: Quickly! He will eat you! 
Sound: Closing oven door — Con- 
tinued thumping 

Giant: FEE, FIE FOE FUM! I 
smell the blood of an Englishman! 

Wife: No, no! You smell only the 
meat on the table. Go wash your- 
self and get ready for supper. 

Giant: Well, all right, wife. I am 
so hungry, I could eat an elephant. 

Wife: (Whispering) Sh! Sh! The 
giant is in the bathroom washing. 
After he eats, he will go to sleep. 
Then you can run away. Sh! 
Sound: Thumping 

Giant: My, I am hungry! What 
kind of meat is this) Lamb? 

Wife: Yes, it is lamb. 

Giant: It’s good! Isn’t there any- 
more? 

Wife: No, you have eaten the 
whole lamb. 

Giant: Well, I'm a big giant. I 
have a big appetite. Hmmm! Maybe 
I can wait till morning. Bring me 
my money bags. | want to count 
my gold coins. 

Wife: Here they are. 

Giant: (Jingling coins) Ha, ha, ha! 
Ho, ho, ho! What a fine lot of coins! 
Sound: Tinkle of coins 

Giant: Listen to the gold! (Laughs) 
I’m rich! One, two, three, four, five 


thousand dollars . . six, seven 


(Yawns) eight . . nine . . (Yawns) 
I’m sleepy. Ten . . (Snores) 
Varrator: When the giant was 


asleep, the old woman went out to 
wash the dishes. Jack slipped out of 
the oven, grabbed one of the money 
bags and ran. When he reached the 
beanstalk, he threw the bag down 
ahead of him because it was too 
heavy to carry. Then he slid down 
the beanstalk. He found his mother 
picking up all the gold pieces as fast 
as she could, for, of course, the bag 
had burst. For a long time Jack and 
his mother lived happily on the 


gold pieces, but soon there was only 
one gold piece left. Jack decided to 
climb the beanstalk again. There 
was the same long, white road; the 
same big house, and the same big 
woman at the door. 

Wife: (Gruffly) Well, what do 
you want? 

Jack: Could you please give me 
some supper? 

Wife: Go away, you bad boy! 
The last time I gave a boy some 
supper, he took a whole bag of gold 
belonging to my husband, the giant. 
I really believe you are that same 
boy. 

Sound: Thumping 

Wife: Go away quickly! The giant 
is coming! Run! Oh, it is too late! 
Here! Jump into this copper kettle 
and I'll put on the lid. Hurry! 

Giant: FEE, FIE, FOE, FUM! I 
smell the blood of an Englishman! 

Wife: No, no! It is the fresh meat 
the crows have left on top of the 
house. Go wash yourself and get 
ready for supper. 

Giant: First, I want my magic hen. 

Wife: Eat your supper. 

Giant: NO! I want my magic hen 
right now! 

Wife: All right. | will get the hen. 
Sound: Cackling 

Giant: Nice little hen. Lay me an 
egg. That’s a good hen. Now, lay 
another egg. My! I am lucky to 
have a hen that lays golden eggs. 

Wife: Yes, the eggs are solid gold. 
But I haven't time to stand around 
watching the hen lay golden eggs. 
I have work to do. 

Giant: Be off with you then, wife. 
Nice little hen. Lay another egg. 
Sound: Cackling 

Giant: Now, lay another one .. . 
another one . . . (Snores) 

Varrator: As soon as the giant 
went to sleep, Jack climbed out of 
the kettle, grabbed the hen, put 
her under his arm, and ran. The 
hen began to cackle. 

Sound: Cackling 

Giant: (Awakening) What 
what what? Come back! Come 
back with that hen! Do you hear? 

Narrator: But Jack was gone. He 
slid down the beanstalk and soon 
he was home. His mother was 
pieased with the hen. She laid golden 
eggs by the dozens, and soon Jack 
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and his mother were rich enough to 
have everything they wanted. But 
Jack wasn’t satisfied. He decided to 
climb up the beanstalk again. This 
time, he crept into the giant’s 
house and hid inside the breadbox. 
No sooner was he hidden, than he 
heard — 

Giant: FEE, FIE, FOE, FUM! I 
smell the blood of an Englishman. 

Wife: No, no! It must be the bones 
of the lamb you had for supper. I 
am boiling them for soup. 

Giant: Well, maybe so. Bring me 
my harp, wife. 

Wife: Here is the harp. 

Giant: Play, little harp. Make 
beautiful music. 

Sound: Harp playing 

Giant: Play ... play . . . (Snores) 

Narrator: Jack crept out of the 
breadbox and laid hold of the harp. 
Just then the giant woke up. 

Giant: Here! Here! Come back! 
You have taken my money. You 
have taken my hen that lays golden 
eggs. You are not going to take my 
harp! 

Narrator: Jack ran as fast as he 
could with the giant after him. He 
slid down the beanstalk, zip! 

Jack: Mother! Mother! Quickly! 
A hatchet! 


Mother: A hatchet? What for? 

Jack: There is no time for ques- 
tions. Please do as I say. The giant 
is coming after me! 

Sound: Chopping 

Narrator: When the giant saw 
Jack chopping down the beanstalk, 
he climbed back up and ran to his 
house. Jack’s mother had seen the 
giant and she said — 

Mother: Why, Jack, that is the 
same wicked giant who took all 
of your father’s money years ago. 
Now we have it all back again. 

Narrator: So Jack and his mother 
lived happily ever after, with the 
harp playing beautiful music, and 
the magic hen to lay golden eggs for 
them whenever they wished. 
Music up and fade 

Narrator: You have just heard 
another of your favorite stories. 

Sound effects were produced by 

Your narrator was ............. 
Notes to the classroom teacher 

This play can either be used for 
a radio presentation or a puppet 
show. 

It is suggested that if the play 
be done with puppets, the child 
make the giant from a large paper 


Group Story Telling 


(Adapted from the old story “Budulinek’’) 


ETHEL R. 


Characters: 

A little boy named Budulinek 

His grandmother 

An old mother fox, Lishka 

The first little fox 

The second little fox 

The third little fox 

The organ-grinder 

The Reader 

Reader: Once there was a little 
boy named Budulinek who lived 
with his grandma in a little cottage 
near the forest. Granny went out 
to work every day. In the morning 
when she went away she always 
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said, “There, Budulinek, there’s 
your dinner on the table and mind, 
you must not open the door no mat- 
ter who knocks!” 

Granny: Now, Budulinek, I’m 
leaving you some soup for your 
dinner. Eat it when dinner time 
comes. And remember what I al- 
ways say: don’t open the door no 
matter who knocks. 

Reader: She went away and pretty 
soon Lishka, the sly old mother fox, 
came and knocked on the door. 

Lishka: Budulinek, you know me! 
Open the door! Please! 


bag that will fit entirely over the 
head. Cut holes for eyes and mouth 
and color expressions with crayons. 

Jack, the mother, the old woman, 
and the wife are, of course, smaller, 
so when the giant’s head pops up, 
the contrast is startling. 

Though there are actually only 
six players, every child in the room 
can participate. Here are a few ways: 

Pulling curtains — 2 children 

Lighting — 2 children (one for 
signal) 

Property managers — Several 
children (One to hold a needle and 
thread. in case a puppet needs fixing 
in an emergency, two or three to 
touch elbows in case the puppet is 
being held too low, at least two to 
hold scripts and prompt lines, two 
to place puppet furniture on stage 
and fasten it with screw clamps, 
two to pack and take puppets out of 
boxes, two to help fit puppets on 
hands, one to run the victrola for 
montage music). 

Sound effects — Several children 
can be used for this. Impress the 
children how important it is to 
come in on time. Let children 
experiment with different sound 
effects, loudness, pitch, and inten- 
sity. 


Budulinek: No, | mustn’t open the 
door. 

Lishka: Listen, Budulinek, if you 
open the door, do you know what 
I'll do? Tl give you a ride on my 
tail. 

Budulinek: Oh, that would be fun 
to ride on the tail of Lishka, the fox! 

Reader: So Budulinek forgot all 
about what Granny said to him 
every day and opened the door. 
Lishka, the sly old thing, came into 
the room and what do you think she 
did? Do you think she gave Budu- 
linek a ride on her tail? Well, she 
didn’t. She just went over to the 
table and gobbled up the bow! of 
soup that Granny had put there for 
Budulinek’s dinner and then she 
ran away. When dinner time came 
Budulinek hadn’t anything to eat. 
When his grandma came home, he 
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was crying. 

Granny: Budulinek, did you open 
the door and let anyone in? 

Budulinek: Yes, I let in Lishka, 
the old mother fox, and she ate up 
my dinner, too. 

Granny: Now, Budulinek, you see 
what happens when you open the 
door and let someone in. Another 
time remember what Granny says 
and don’t open the door. 

(The next morning) Now, Budu- 
linek, here’s some porridge for your 
dinner. Remember — while I’m gone 
you must not open the door no mat- 
ter who knocks. 

Lishka: Oh, Budulinek, open the 
door and let me in! 

Budulinek: No, I won't, open the 
door! 

Lishka: Oh, now, Budulinek, 
please open the door! You know me! 
Do you know what I'll do if you 
open the door? I'll give you a ride 
on my tail! Truly I will! 

Budulinek: This time maybe she 
will give me a ride on her tail. 
Come in, Lishka. 

Reader: Lishka came into the 
room, gobbled up Budulinek’s por- 
ridge and ran away without giving 
him any ride at all. When dinner 
time came, Budulinek hadn’t any- 
thing to eat. In the evening when 
Granny came home he was crying 
again because he was so hungry. 

Granny: Budulinek, did you open 
the door and let anyene in? 

Budulinek: Yes, I let in Lishka, the 
old mother fox, and she ate up all 
my porridge, too! 

Cranny: Budulinek, you’re a bad 
boy! If you open the door again, 
Ill have to spank you! Do you hear? 

Reader: The next morning before 
she went to work, Granny cooked 
some peas for Budulinek’s dinner. 
\s soon as she was gone, he began 
eating the peas, they were so good. 
Lishka came and begged to come in. 
But, Budulinek wouldn’t open the 
door. He took his bowl of peas to the 
window and ate them there where 
Lishka could see him. 

Lishka: Oh, Budulinek, you know 
ine! Please open the door. This time 
| promise you I'll give you a ride 
on my tail. Truly I will! 

Budulinek: This time 
she will. 


believe 
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Lishka: (after gobbling up the 
peas) Now get on my tail and I'll 
give you a ride. 

Reader: So Budulinek climbed on 
Lishka’s tail and Lishka went run- 
ning around the room faster and 
faster until Budulinek was dizzy 
and just had to hold on with all his 
might. Then, before he knew what 
was happening, Lishka slipped out 
of the house and ran swiftly off into 
the forest, home to her hole, with 
Budulinek still on her tail! She hid 
Budulinek down in her hole with her 
own three children and she would 
not let him out. He had to stay 
there with the three little foxes and 
they all teased him and bit him. 
And then wasn’t he sorry he had 
disobeyed his granny! And, oh, how 
he cried! 

When Granny came home, she 
found the door open and no little 
Budulinek anywhere. She looked 
high and low, but no, there was no 
little Budulinek. She asked every- 
ene she met had they seen her little 
Budulinek, but nobody had. So 
poor Granny just cried and cried, 
she was so lonely and sad. One day 
an organ-grinder with a wooden leg 
began playing in front of Granny’s 
cottage. The music made her think 
of Budulinek. 

Granny: Organ-grinder, here’s a 
penny for you. But, please, don’t 
play any more. Your music makes 
me cry. 

Organ-grinder: Why does it make 
you cry? 

Granny: Because it reminds me of 
Budulinek, my little boy who was 
stolen away. 

Organ-grinder: Poor Granny! [ll 
tell you what I'll do — as I go 
around and play my organ, ['ll 
keep my eyes open for Budulinek. 
If I find him I'll bring him back to 
you. 

Granny: Will you? If you bring me 
back my little Budulinek, I'll give 
you a measure of rye and a measure 
of millet and a measure of poppy 
seed and a measure of everything 
in the house! 

Reader: So the organ-grinder went 
off and everywhere he played his 
organ he looked for Budulinek. But, 
he couldn’t find him. At last one 
day while he was walking through 


the forest he thought he heard a 
little boy crying. He looked around 
everywhere until he found a fox’s 
hole. 

Organ-grinder: Oho! I believe that 
wicked old Lishka must have stolen 
Budulinek! She’s probably keeping 
him with her own three children! 
I’ll soon find out. (Sings) 

“One old fox 

And two, three, four, 
And Budulinek 

He makes one more!” 

Lishka: Here, son, give the old 
man a penny and tell him to go 
away because my head aches. 

First little fox: (climbing out of the 
hole) My mother says, please, will 
you go away because her head aches. 

Organ-grinder: (grabbing the little 
fox and stuffing him into a sack) 

“One old fox 

And two and three 
And Budulinek 
Makes four for me!” 

Reader: Presently Lishka sent 
out her second child with a penny 
and the organ-grinder caught the 
second little fox in the same way 
and stuffed it also into the sack. 
Then he went on grinding his organ 
and singing: 

“One old fox 

And another for me, 
And Budulinek 

He makes the three.”’ 

Lishka: | wonder why that old 
man still plays his organ. Third 
little fox, takes him another penny. 

Third little fox: My mother says 
will you please stop playing, as her 
head aches. 

Organ-grinder: (stuffing the third 
fox into his bag) 

“One old fox — 

[ll soon get you! — 
And Budulinek 

He makes just two. 

Reader: At last Lishka herself 
came out. So he caught her, too, 
and stuffed her in with her children. 
Then he sang, 

“Four naughty foxes 
Caught alive! 

And Budulinek 

He makes the five!” 

The organ-grinder called for 
Budulinek to come out and as there 
were no foxes to hold him back, he 

(Turn to Page 63) 
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A Page From a Dog's Life 


HELEN WHITMER GARBER AND BERTHA WILCOX SMITH 


Characters in order of their ap- 
pearance 

Mickey Magregor, Jim Low- 
rie and Pat Murphy, Schoolboys; 

Officer Flannagan, a _ police- 
man; Puppets; Scotty, a Scotch 
Mickey’s dog; Laddie 
and Lassie, collies, Jim Lowrie’s 
dogs; Mutt, a mongrel, Pat’s 
dog; Foxy Finkelfein, a fox ter- 
rier, whose master is not pres- 


terrier, 


ent; Blondie, a spaniel, whose 
master is not present; Coachy 
Carmichael, a coach dog, whose 
master present; Other 
puppets, if desired. 

Production Notes: 

Characters — 4 male, 7 pup- 
pets; Playing time — 15 min- 
utes; Costumes — Modern day 
dress; Properties — Fence, table 
or platform back of fence; Set- 
ting — A vacant lot 

A PAGE FROM A DOG’S LIFE 
ACT 1. SCENE Il. 

At rise: vacant lot with high 
board fence across stage. Fol- 
lowing notice posted on the 
fence: 


is not 


Indignation Meeting 
A mass meeting will be held 
in this place at two o’clock this 
afternoon. All dogs who have 
complaints against their mas- 
ters for neglect and ill treatment 
are urged to be present to tell 
of their grievances. 
Association of Indignant Dogs 
Signed 
Scotty Magregor, President 
Laddie Lowrie, Vice-President 
Mutt Murphy, Secretary 
Foxy Finkelfein, Treasurer 
Lassie Lowrie 
Blondie Bascom 
Coachy Carmichael 
Admission — One Bone 
(Enter Mickey, Jim and Pat.) 
Mickey: (stops to read sign) 
Lookee here. Read that, will you! 
(Others crowd up to read sign.) 
Pat: (reading slowly) 
In-dig-nation meeting. A mass 
meeting will be held in this place at 
two o'clock this afternoon. All dogs 


who have complaints against their 
masters for neglect and ill treatment 
are urged to be present to tell of 
their grievances. 

Association of Indignant Dogs 

Signed 

Scotty Magregor, President 
Laddie Lowrie, Vice-President 
Mutt Murphy, Secretary 

Pat: (breaks off indignantly) Just 
wait till I get that old Mut of mine! 

Jim: Laddie thinks he’s smart. 
I'll show him! Neglect and ill treat- 
ment! Why I just gave him and 
Lassie, each one, a big piled-up plate 
of chicken bones and mashed po- 
tatoes on Sunday. 

(Enter Officer Flannagan.) 

Officer Flannagan: What’s that 
you say? Gave your dogs chicken 
bones and mashed potatoes? 

Jim: Sure did, and pork chops on 
Saturday. 

(Officer reads sign.) 

Mickey: And every time | buy 
candy, I give Scotty some. He loves 
candy same as [| do. 

Pal: | feed my dog three times 
every day. Same stuff I get myself. 

Officer Flannagan: (sarcastically) 
You sure are some dog owners. 

Jim: (loftily) A man offered me 
$100 for Laddie and Lassie, but | 
wouldn’t take it. No _ sirree! | 
wouldn’t take a million dollars for 
my dogs. 

Pat: | wouldn’t either. I found 
Mutt when he was a little starved, 
half-frozen puppy and brought him 
home — (angrily) — and now he 
wants to tell all his peeves against 
me. 
Mickey: It ain’t fair. Maybe 
they're mad at us, but I’m mad at 
them, too. 

Jim and Pat: So am I. 

Officer Flannagan: (looks at wrist 
watch) It’s nearly two o’clock now. 
Let’s all wait and see what they 
have to say for themselves. 

Jim: Sure. 

Pat: We'll stay. 

Mickey: You bet we will! 

(Children seat themselves on 
stage, backs to audience. Officer 


leans against fence at side. Dogs are 
unaware of the children’s presence.) 

(Sounds of barking. Dogs appear 
at back of fence, Scotty in center, 
Laddie at one side, Mutt at the 
other. Other dogs on either side. 
All the dogs except Blondie bring 
their bones and put them in front of 
Foxy, who is the treasurer. They 
speak to each other. When Blondie 
comes. in, she hesitates. 

Blondie: I'm sorry that I have no 
bone for admission. I guess I can’t 
stay, but I haven’t been fed any- 
thing but candy and doughnuts 
and cake for so long. I’m so fat now 
I can’t hunt for any bones. 

Foxy: Don’t worry, Blondie. I’ve 
got a good supply in my yard. 
The best ones are in the tulip bed. 
Go over and help yourself. 

Blondie: Thank you, Foxy. 

(Exit Blondie) 

Laddie: We need Blondie at our 
meeting. 

Scotty: Indeed we do. (Sighing) 
She used to be a very graceful girl. 

Mutt: She surely did, but now 
she waddles. 

(Enter Blondie with a bone. Puts 
it in front of Foxy.) 

Scotly: (looks around) 

We are all gathered here for a 

purpose, 

And it’s plain that you all sym- 
pathize 

masters are 
mortals, 

But not very clever or wise. 

We love them, but wish they 

were smarter 

And would learn of dog care, a 

few rules — 

It would help us poor canines 
immensely 

If dog care were taught in the 

schools. 

There is many a book on the sub- 

ject, 

But the children 

instead — 

Well, let’s call the meeting to 

order — 

It’s time for complaints to be 

read. 


Our well-meaning 


read funnies 
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Scotty: (continuing) Mutt Mur- 
phy, please. 

Mutt: (arising) 

My master lets my drinking water 

Grow quite stale and warm — 

It’s often filled with dust and bugs 

That might do me some harm; 

Drowned spiders have a bitter 

taste — 

I choke on gauzy wings — 

And leaves and feathers 

about — 

Who wants to drink such things? 

I'd like my bowl of water changed 

At least three times a day, 

But Pat forgets about me, 

When he’s busy with his play. 

Scotty: You certainly have rea- 
son for complaint. We will report 
that to national headquarters. 

Pat: (from front) Gee, I’m sorry 
that I forgot to change Mutt’s 
water. 

Officer Flannagan: Shure an’ I was 
just talkin’ to your school teacher 
the other day an’ she was tellin’ me 
that you was the woist kid in the 
room to bother her about gettin’ 
drinks of water. How would you 
like to drink warm, dirty water? 

Pat: (ashamed) I’m sorry. 

Scotly: Now we'll hear from Foxy 
Finkelfein. 

Foxy: 

Santa Claus 

sweater — 

Wooly and warm and bright — 

To wear in the winter weather, 

For my coat is very light; 

But my master forgets about it, 

When he takes me out to walk -— 

| wished that I could remind him, 

And so I have learned to talk — 

To tell him a pup can shiver 

And shake in the snow and ice — 

\ little red wooly sweater 

Would feel very cozy and nice. 

Officer Flannagan: (to boys) Shure 
an’ Oi know his masther, Freddie 
inkelfein. Every time he goes out 
in the cold weather, he wears a 
leather cap and jacket an’ ear muffs 
ind mittens and boots. He doesn’t 
forget to bundle himself up. 

Scollie: Blondie Bascom. 

Blondie: 

My figure has been ruined — 

In fact, ve grown quite plump — 

| was once a slender maiden 

Who could run and leap and jump, 


float 


brought me a 
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But the children toss me tidbits 

From morning until right, 

And of course I have to eat the 
stuff — 

To waste food isn’t right; 

And I hate to hurt their feelings 

By turning candy down, 

Or cake, or pie, or doughnuts, 

All sugary and brown; 

Sometimes I have a tummy ache, 

My sleep is seldom quiet, 

For ice cream gives me _ night- 

mares — 

I'd really like to diet! 

Officer Flannagan: An’ that Tubby 
Bascom eats from morning till 
night. Because he waddles is no 
reason that he should’ make his 
poor dog waddle, too. 

Scotty: Laddie and Lassie Lowrie. 

Laddie and Lassie: (in unison) 

Once we were handsome collies 

Our coats were silky and clean, 

Our tails had plumy fringes — 

The longest ever seen — 

But now we are sadly neglected — 

Our master has lost our comb, 

And our ears are matted with 

prickly burrs 

From the fields where we like to 

roam. 

We'd like to be brushed and 

groomed each day 

We're really ashamed to be seen 

this way. 

Jim: I'm ashamed, really I am. 
I didn’t realize — 

Officer Flannagan: Shure an’ you 
never forget to go to the barber 
shop yourself. No Kid around here 
has such a stylish crew cut as you. 

Jim: Guess I’m selfish and lazy. 

Scotly: Now we'll hear from 
Coachy Carmichael. 

Coachy: 

The dog-catcher nearly caught me 

And I haven’t a license to show 

That I really belong to someone — 

I should think my master would 

know 

That a dog doesn’t like to be 

called a “stray”? — 

That’s what the dog-catchers al- 

ways say, 

‘“He’s enly a stray and we'll take 

him away.” 

I ran when I saw him coming, 

And nearly got hit by a car, 

And huddled all day in the cellar 

Where the coal and the ashes are. 


I’d really prefer a license 

To a great big juicy bone, 

So I'd feel I belonged to my 

master, 

And was really his very own. 

Officer Flannagan: An’ that is the 
worst one yet. To think of the poor 
dog a-shiverin’ an’ a-shakin’ down 
in the cellar by the coal bin, an’ 
there’s no kid in the neighborhood 
has as much money for candy an’ 
chewing gum an’ movies as _ his 
master. Why doesn’t he buy him a 
license? 

Laddie Lowrie: (to other dogs) I 
think that our president should tell 
his grievances, too. I know he has 
some. 

Others: Yes, let’s hear from the 
chair. 


Scolty: 
I wish my folks would dry my 
coat, 


When I’ve been in the rain — 

My hair drags in the puddles, 

And it gives my joints a pain 

To have to go to bed all damp, 

And get my blanket soggy — 

I'd like to curl up warm and dry— 

A comfy little doggy! 

I wish my folks would take a 

towel, 

All fluffy, soft and yummy, 

And dry my legs an’ ears and 

back, 

And ‘specially my tummy. 

Mickey: I'm sorry. I forgot. 

Officer Flannagan: (sarcastically) 
Forgot! 

Scotty: Now we have all told our 
grievances. What is the pleasure of 
the assembly? 

All: Send our complaints to na- 
tional headquarters. 

Scotty: It shall be done. I hereby 
instruct our secretary, Mutt Mur- 
phy, to send a letter to the national 
headquarters of the Association of 
Indignant Dogs telling of our ill- 
treatment. 

Mickey: (arising excitedly) Oh, 
please don’t do that. [ll buy you a 
bath towel, Scotty. 

Officer Flannagan: An’ see that 
you use it! 

Mickey: I will! 

Pat: An’ T’'ll change Mutt’s drink- 
ing water. 

Jim: And I'll comb Laddie’s and 
Lassie’s hair! 
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Laddie: (to Jim) How do we know 
you will? You’re always making 
fine promises. 

Scolly: (to Officer Flannagan) 
That’s just the trouble, Officer. 

Officer Flannagan: Shure and Oi’ve 
heard that at your national head- 
quarters you have wagons called 
“Kid Catchers” that pick up all the 
kids that don’t take care of their 
dogs. 

Jim, Mickey, Pal: (together, in 
terror) Oh, help us, Officer. We 
won't do it again. 

Officer Flannagan: (to Scotty) 
Misther President, I would suggest 
that you parole these three, also 
Freddie Finkelfein, Tubby Bascom 
an’ Claudius Carmichael in my 


care. They should report to me every 
week an’ I'll keep a check on ’em 
while I’m on my beat. 

Scotty: (to other dogs) You have 
all heard Officer Flannagan’s sug- 


Part I. 

Children act as train and sing 
and talk the first verse imitating a 
train. Remain in seats for Part I 
or in a group, hands on shoulders 
of child in front. 

Oh I am the jolliest train 

I go toot, toot, chug, chug, chug, 

Until I come to the town, 

Then I go o00co0, 000000, 000000 

Listen to my song and you may 
come along, 


Oh, I am the jolliest train. 


Part II. 

Children stand up and go about 
room as the train moves along. A 
single child joins group as they go 


about. They bend up and down 


gestion. All in favor say “‘Aye.” 

All: (together) Ave. 

Scotly: All opposed say ‘‘No.” 

Blondie: (pipes up) I won’t say 
no, believe me. 

Scotty: The ayes have it. There- 
fore, Mickey Magregor, Pat Mur- 
phy, Jim Lowrie and Foxie Finkel- 
fein, Tubby Bascom and Claudius 
Carmichael are paroled in the care 
of Officer Flanagan for a period of 
six months, more or less, depending 
on the judgment of Officer Flan- 
nagan. 

Pal: (to Mutt) [ll change your 
water, Mutt, honest I will. (Puts 
out his arms to Mutt. Mutt jumps 
into his arms.) 

(Pat carries Mutt off left stage.) 

Mickey: And I'll dry you off real 
good, Scotty, every time I give you 
a bath, and when you get wet in 
the rain. (Puts out arms. Scotty 
jumps into arms. Mickey carries 


The Jolliest Train 


LAVILA E. SMART 


A Group Game To Be Acted Out By 


for the hills ending up near the cen- 
ter of the room in front. 
Child says — 
Oh yes, Mr. Train, I would like to 
go, 

I have my ticket in my hand. 

Take me far across the land, 

Up the hill and down the hill, 

Go toot, toot, and chug, chug, chug, 

And ring your bell — 

Oh, you are the jolliest train. 
(Ring bell) 


Part III. 

Children go around the room. 
Remainder of class becomes the 
crowd at the railway station to 
greet traveler. 

(Train children say together:) 
Oh, I am the jolliest train, 


Scotty off right stage.) 

Jim: And Ill comb your hair, 
Laddie and Lassie. 

(Laddie and Lassie link paws, 
they walk on their hind legs across 
the stage or platform with Jim 
below. Laddie has a paw on Jim’s 
shoulder. Fxit right stage.) 

Officer Flannagan: (Advances to 
the front stage. Addresses the chil- 
dren in the audience.) Shure an’ your 
dog loves ye, childer, even if ye 
ferget him an’ neglect him loike an 
old shoe. Now, if ye change his 
wather, feed him onct a day (niver 
chicken bones an’ candy, the woist 
things ye could give ’em), kape his 
bed clane, kape him clane an’ comb 
his hair, git him a license, an’ above 
all, love him an’ play with him, 
then your dog’s life will be a happy 
life. Afther all, the dog is our best 
friend. 

(Curtain) 


Entire Grade 


I go toot, toot, and chug, chug, chug, 
Then when I come to the town, I 
sing, 
0000 00000 00000, come and bring 
The mamas and daddies and grand- 
mas, too, 
To the station to meet who? 
Why you. 
Oh, I am the jolliest train. 


Part IV. — 
All join in, sing, and march around 
the room, saying — 
Yes, you are the jolliest train, 
You go toot, toot, and chug, chug, 
chug, 
And then you say 000, 0000, 00000; 
Come sing my song and come 
along. 
I am the jolliest train. 
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MOPPETS, 


AND 


Helen Strimple 


When Meg and her Mother visit Meg’s Aunt, Peg goes visiting with her Mother. She remem- 

Meg opens all the doors and drawers in the house. bers not to open doors or drawers. She gets the 
books her hostess offers but does not touch other 
books in the library. 


Meg picks up tiny and breakable figurines and Peg likes to look at the pretty ornaments in the 
plays with them. She does not try to keep her house but does not touch or handle them. 
fingers off of Aunt’s nice things. 
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A TIGHT FIT I. Dyer Kuenstler 


TOM EDEN PICKLED FISH, “DONT PUSH youR 


RENTS A CABIN IN LOUDLY. 


THE WOODS. A SKUNK “YOU MAY 
COMES DAILY FOR FOOD ' 

AND GROWS QUITE 

TAME, ONE 


| THEN HE PUSHES 
AY AND 
TOM DRIVES THE SKUNK AW AGAINST A STONE 


GOES BACK TO THE CABIN. AS SOON AS 
THE DOOR IS SHUT SKUNKY RETURNS TO 


AND SHOVES His 


THE TRASH-PILE AND HEAD INSIDE. 


SKUNKY HE PICKS 


UP A STONE. THAT 
SKUNK WILL STARVE 


UNLESS {| CAN-~” 


5 
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FINDS A GLASS JAR THAT SMELLS 
| 
SKUNKY LICKS THE JAR CLEAN WHEN TOM SEES 
AND, TRIES TO WITHDRAW HIS ee 
| 
OOD | 49 


Find two racoons, two chipmunks, a deer, and a rat, a skate on a shoe, 


an open book and two elves 
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tler TOPSY, THE TURTLE, Rebus Helen Strimple 


NAMED TOPSY. IT 


LIVES IN A AND QO 
4 
AND A SS OF WATER. AFTERNOON WHEN THE 
Yo 

WAS SHINING THROUGH THE , © LIFTED. 4q 


FROM THE AND LET HER EXPLORE THE DINING ROOM. 
CRAWLED ABOUT VERY SLOWLY. Pel) FORGOT 


TOPSY WHILE HE WENT TO THE KITCHEN TO ASK MOTHER - 


NOT FIND 
HUNTING TO EAT THEIR DINNER. 


TO PLAY WITH AIS ELECTRIC 


ENGINEER 


THERE ON TOP OF HIS 
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FOR “WHERE 1s 2? ASKED LATER. 

| AND 4 LOOKED UNDER THE ON THE 

in BEHIND THE | AND UNDER THE Lor BUT THEY COULD 

my ME HOME AND THEY STOPPED 

AFTER DINNER, WANTED 


**Now, open your eye,”’ said Black Cat. 


Mrs. Goose 
Gets Something in Her 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


One day Mrs. Goose was 
walking along, when she felt a little 
sharp prick in her left eye. “Oh 
dear,’ she said to herself, “I have 
got something in it.” 

It was a windy day, and things 
were blowing all around. Mrs. Goose 
thought that perhaps she had a 
pebble or a stick in her eye, and was 
very upset. She went to Mrs. Hen’s 
house, for that was and 
knocked at the door. 

When Mrs. Hen opened it, she 
said: “Oh dear, oh dear. I have got 
something in my eye.”’ 

Mrs. Hen stepped out into the 
sunshine. *“‘Now,” she said, “I will 
try to help you get it out. Look up.” 

Mrs. Goose looked down. 


nearest, 


“I said up,” said Mrs. Hen, “but 
if it is easier to look down, look 
down.” 

Mrs. Goose looked up. 

“Look just plain straight ahead,” 
said Mrs. Hen. “Try again.” 

Mrs. squeezed her 
tight shut. 

“Well, I don’t see how I can help 
you get it out, if you won’t even 
open your eye to let me see,”’ cackled 
Mrs. Hen. “Can’l you open it?” 

Then Mrs. Goose did, but she 
began to roll her eye around, like a 
wheel. Mrs. Hen could not get a 
look, at all. 

“T can’t seem to help you,” she 
said. “You are so nervous it makes 
me nervous. You’d better run over 


Goose eye 


to Mrs. Squirrel’s: she is a better 
nurse than I am.” 

Mrs. Goose plopped over to Mrs. 
Squirrel’s and knocked at the door. 

When Mrs. Squirrel came, she 
began saying: “Oh dear; I’ve got 
something in my eye. It might be a 
stone or a stick.” 

“You couldn't get anything as 
big as a stone or a stick in your eye,” 
Mrs. Squirrel told her, “because 
there wouldn't be room. Come in. 
Stand over there by the window. 
Now, look up.” 

Mrs. Goose looked down. 

“T said UP,” said Mrs. Squirrel. 

Mrs. Goose squeezed her eye tight 
shut. 

“Oh dear,” she said. “I have 
something in my eye. What shall we 
do)” 

“Just what we are doing,” Mrs. 
Squirrel told her. “I am trying to 
help you get it out. Now, open your 
eye. Look down.” 

Mrs. Goose looked up. 

“Wait till I get a clean handker- 
chief,’ said Mrs. Squirrel. “Then I 
will be able to get whatever it is, 
as soon as I see it. And if you know I 
am going to act quickly, with a nice 
clean handkerchief, maybe you 
won't be so jittery.” 

When she came back with the 
handkerchief, Mrs. Goose was sit- 
ting looking very sad, with both 
eyes shut. “Now open your eye,” 
said Mrs. Squirrel. 

Mrs. Goose opened the right one. 

“Why, I thought it was the left 
one!” said Mrs. Squirrel. 

“Oh, it is, it is,” said Mrs. Goose. 
She opened the left eye a crack, and 
then shut it hurriedly. “Oh,” she 
said, “that handkerchief looks like a 
big white flag. It looks awful. You 
couldn’t stuff that into my eye — it 
would blind me!” 
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“IT am not going to stuff it into 
your eye. I am just going to make a 
quick dab, when I see the thing that 
is bothering you. Now, open your 
eye!” 

Mrs. Goose did open her eye, but 
then she began to roll it around, just 
the way she had done at Mrs. Hen’s. 

“Mrs. Goose, I can’t help you one 
bit,” said Mrs. Squirrel. ““We get 
on each other’s nerves. You shut 
your eye, you roll your eye, you 
open the wrong one, till I don’t 
know what to do! You had better go 
over to Black Cat’s. He is very 
smart; he will know what to do. 

Mrs. Goose plopped over to Black 
Cat’s, and knocked at the door. 

When he came, she said: “Oh 
dear, oh dear; I have got something 
in my eye. . My left one.” 

“Blow your nose,” said Black Cat. 
Then he remembered that Mrs. 
Goose didn’t have any nose; and he 
said: “Come in. Stand here. I will 
try to see into your eye. Open it, 
and look up, and then down.” 

Mrs. Goose opened her eye and 
looked up and then down, very 
quickly. Then she shut it up. “Oh 
dear, oh dear,” she said. “I have 
got something in my eye!” 

“Well, you don’t want it to stay 
in there forever, do you? If you 
don’t help me, I can’t help you. 
Try to keep your eye open a minute. 
Here, sit on this high stool, and 
hang your head down over me, so I 
can look up at your eye, just as 
though it were a star in the sky or an 


She threw some of the water in Mrs. Goose’s eye. 


apple on a tree.”’ 

Mrs. Goose climbed up on the 
stool and dangled her long neck 
down over Black Cat. 

She opened her bill as wide as she 
could. Black Cat was looking right 
down her throat. 

“T said your eye, not your bill,” 
he told her. ““There; try again.”’ 

“I can open my right eye,” Mrs. 
Goose told him, “but I just can’t 
open the other one. You see, I have 
something in it.” 

“What I do see is that I can’t 
help you,” Black Cat said. “You 
just get me all confused — and you 
are so confused yourself you open 
your bill instead of your eye. You 


had better go to Old Lady Owl’s. 
She might be able to help you.” 

Mrs. Goose flopped down from the 
stool. As she went across the floor, 
she kept saying, “Oh dear, oh dear, 
I have got something in my eye!” 

Pretty soon she was at Old Lady 
Owl’s house. When her friend came 
to the door, Mrs. Goose said the 
same thing, and she looked very 
dark and dismal. 

“Well, cheer up,”’ said Old Lady 
Owl. “That happens, sometimes. 
Once I got a berry seed in my eye — 
but it isn’t there now. Come in. Sit 
here in this chair. Now, look up.” 

Mrs. Goose did look up; then she 
shut her eye tight. “It’s just no use,” 


When he saw Mrs. Goose coming, he rushed out the back door. 
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she said. “I can’t keep on looking 
up, because I have got something in 
it.” 

““How long has this thing been in 
your eye?” 

“Oh, a long time now. Mrs. Hen 
tried to get it out, Mrs. Squirrel 
tried, then Black Cat. But none of 
them were any good. There was my 
eye, right before them; there was the 
thing in it. They had every chance— 
but they didn’t get it out. They 
were very stupid.” 

““Well, I don’t see how they could 
get it out, myself, if you kept your 
eye squeezed up, the way you are 
doing now,”’ Old Lady Owl told her. 
She pattered softly into the kitchen; 
Mrs. Goose rocked softly back and 
forth, saying to herself, “Oh dear, I 
do have something in my eye.” 

When Old Lady Owl came back, 
she had a little pan of water. She 
threw some of it right at Mrs. 
Goose's eye. Mrs. Goose opened it, 
at once. Then Old Lady Owl threw 
some more, right into it. 

Mrs. Goose began to splutter.”’ 
My friends are being awful to me 


today. If I wasn’t having a hard 
enough time — with something in 
my eye — and there you go throwing 
water at me! Oh dear — what 
trouble I am having!” and tears 
rolled down her goosie cheeks. 

“Look at you,” said Old Lady 
Owl; you were making such a fuss 
about your left eye — and now you 
have it wide open, too, just like the 
right one.” 

Mrs. Goose seemed surprised. 
“Why, so I have,” she said. 

Old Lady Owl came closer, and 
peered at her friend’s feather cheek. 

“Here is a little black speck — ”’ 
she said, “‘a bit of dirt. That must be 
what was in your eye. The water — 
or the tears — have washed it out.”’ 

Mrs. Goose looked. “‘Why, see,” 
she said, “‘what was in my eye! Well, 
well, well. There it is. I had some- 
thing in my eye — and now it’s out.” 

*“*And you have me to thank, too,” 
said Old Lady Owl. 

“Yes, I do thank you,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “And now I must go, and tell 
my friends it’s out — don’t you 
think sod” 


Tommy's Brother 


Makes a Winter Picture 
YVONNE ALTMANN 


“Ou, IT’S cold out today,” 
said Jimmy to his teacher. 

“Yes, it is. Do you know the name 
of the new month?” 

“January,” replied 

“That’s right.” 

“What are we going to do today?” 
asked Janet, who was sitting on the 
rug in front of Miss Brown with the 
other children. 

“What would you like to do?” 

“Thought we might make some 
new pictures for our room.”’ 

“That’s a good suggestion. Now 
that Christmas is over, what type 
of pictures do you think we should 
make for our room?” 

“Winter pictures,”’ suggested Har- 
riet. 

“What is a winter picture?’’ asked 
Miss Brown. “Don’t all call out at 


Jimmy. 
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once. Raise your hands, and I will 
call on you. If everyone talks at 
one time you know I really can’t 
hear anyone.” 

“A winter picture is one that has 
snow on it,” said John. 

“A snowman could be on the pic- 
ture,” said Bill. 

“Some trees without leaves or a 
Christmas tree would be all right,” 
said Jimmy. 

“Some houses with smoke com- 
ing out,’ suggested Marian. 

“Those are all good suggestions. 
Notice over there on the table I 
have white and colored paper for 
you, crayons, scissors, cloth, and 
some twigs. Also there is some cot- 
ton and paste. You may use any of 
the material that you would like 
to make your winter picture. I 


“Oh, I wouldn’t think so,” Old 
Lady Owl told her. “But go, if you 
think you must.” 

Mrs. Goose went to Mrs. Hen’s 
house. “It’s out!” she told her. 
“What’s out!” asked Mrs. Hen. 

“The thing that was in my eye,” 
said Mrs. Goose. ““And now I must 
hurry and tell Mrs. Squirrel. And she 
ran away, as fast as she could. 

“Oh dear, I had something in my 
eye,” she told Mrs. Squirrel. “But 
now it’s out.” 

“And high time, too. Who helped 
youd” 

“Old Lady Owl.” 

“That’s good. Do you want to 
come in and have a cup of tea?” 
“No. I must run and tell Black 


Cat!’ And she rushed _pell-mell 
down Mrs. Squirrel’s walk, and 
away. 


But she didn’t have a chance to 
tell Black Cat. When he saw her 
coming, he rushed out the back door, 
jumped the fence, and ran away. He 
had had enough of Mrs. Goose for 
that day. 


would suggest that you each take a 
12”’ x 18” sheet of blue construction 
paper for the background of your 
picture. Then cut out and paste 
whatever you want to on it to make 
your picture. Why do you suppose | 
suggested a blue sheet of paper?” 

“That will be for the sky. I’m 
going to take a piece of white paper 


and cut it for snow at the bottom of 


the paper. Then I will have my sky 
and ground,” said Jimmy. 

“That is a very good idea,” 
said Miss Brown. “The girls may 
get in line first to get their supplies.”’ 

Soon the girls had their supplies. 
The boys then got in line. 

“I don’t know what to make,” 
said Wayne to his teacher. 

“All you have to do is look out- 
side. You will see many winter 
scenes,” said Miss Brown. 


Miss Brown went from one table 
to another, giving a word of praise 


or encouragement as the case might 
be. Soon everyone was _ happily 
working. 
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Would you like to see what 
Jimmy is doing? Come with me to 
his table. Look, he has the white 
paper cut and pasted at the bottom 
of the blue paper. Yes, it is white 
in color. It must be the snow. What 
is he making now? It looks like three 
snowballs together, only one is 
larger than another. Now he is 
cutting black paper. Looks like 
little round circles. Oh, it is a snow- 
man, as the circles turned into 
eyes, mouth and buttons down the 
front. He cut an orange carrot for 
the nose. Now what is he going to 
do? He has some cloth in his hand. 
Why, he made a little scarf and a 
cap. Doesn’t that look cute on the 
snowman? Now he has two tiny 
twigs in his hand. He is pasting them 
in place beside the snowman. They 
must be for arms. They don’t seem 
to want to stick very well. He is look- 
ing for Miss Brown. She sees he 
needs help, so comes over to where 
he is sitting. 

“Miss Brown, I can’t make the 
twigs stick very well on the paper. 
Do you have some Scotch tape I 
could use?”’ 

“Yes, I have. I'll get it for you.” 

Miss Brown did. 

“Please help me tear it off. I'll 
need two pieces for each twig.” 

‘“‘Here you are, Jimmy.” 


“Thank you, Miss Brown.” 

Now let us see what else Jimmy is 
going to put on his picture. It al- 
most looks done to me. Oh, no. He 
has some red paper in his hand. He 
is drawing something first this time. 
It looks like a barn. Sure it is. Now 
he is cutting it out and pasting it so 
it looks as though it is far back in 
his winter scene. He is making some 
more buildings. Guess they are all 
houses. They are all being pasted 
near the horizon of the picture. 
You know that is where the sky and 
snow meets. Now he is making a 
yellow sun. He is pasting it in the 
sky.. With his black crayon he is 
drawing smoke from the chimneys of 
the houses. I like his picture, don’t 
you. Would you like to make a 
winter picture? Perhaps your teacher 
will put yours up in the room so 
that everyone will admire it when 
they come into the room. I know 
you can do a very good job. Be sure 
to remember to clean up when you 


are through. You must be a good 


housekeeper as well as an artist. 
Jimmy didn’t use the cotton. 
What do you suppose you could 
use the cotton for? That’s right for 
snow and a snowman. Did you no- 
tice that Jimmy made his snowman 
the largest of anything on his pic- 
ture. Why do you suppose he did 


Circe’s Magic 


NATALIE ROSENMAN 


In THE olden days there lived a 
magician named Circe. She had long 
braided hair and she lived in a 
beautiful palace surrounded by a 
forest. In the forest were wild 
animals. They looked like wolves 
and lions and pigs, but they did not 
act fierce or wild. They were as 
friendly as pet dogs, wagging their 
tails, jumping up to the men who 
passed by. 

One day a ship came to the island 
where Circe lived. On this ship were 
Ulysses and his band of brave men, 
returnirg home from their edven- 
tures. They were tired from their 
journeys and they were looking for a 
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place to rest. Ulysses sent a small 
group of men ahead to look over the 
island. “Be careful,” he cautioned, 
“for none of us have ever been to this 
place before.” 

After searching for a while, the 
men came to the beautiful palace. 
They heard Circe singing in a sweet 
voice. One of the men said, “Anyone 
with such a sweet voice must surely 
be nice. Let us go in.” He called out, 


“Hello.” 


Circe came out and welcomed 
them. “Come in,” she said, “‘and sit 
at my table. It is filled with cheese 


and honey and wine.” All but one 


that? I know, because to him the 
snowman was the most important 
part of his picture. Of course, the 
houses and barn were small for two 
reasons. They were not so important 
to him and then too he wanted 
them to look farther away on the 
picture. They did, didn’t they? 

He was very careful when he 
pasted as he didn’t want to get the 
paste all over his picture. He just 
put paste on what he wanted to 
paste on the picture. 

He thought before he started to 
make his picture. This we call plan- 
ning. Then he worked and didn’t 
fool around. That made him do good 
work. He asked Miss Brown for 
help when he needed it, but didn’t 
bother her all the time, as he knew 
she had to help many boys and girls. 
When he was all through, he cleaned 
up and then helped other children 
clean up. He knew how to follow 
directions and take responsibility. 
I’m sure you do, too. 

Do make a winter picture! I’m 
sure you will be very proud of your- 
self when you have finished your 


work. Be sure to remember that 
cleanup goes with the fun of making 
a picture. It is fun to cleanup, too, 
isn’t it? 


of the men went in. He hid behind a 
tree and watched. 

Circe watched the men eat, and 
then touched them with her magic 
wand, Instantly they were turned 
from men into animals. The man 
who had grabbed the food and 
eaten greedily was turned into a wolf. 
The man who had messed up the 
food and pushed it into his mouth 
was now a pig. The man who had 
picked a bite here and pecked a 
bite there became a bird. The man 
who had shoveled the food with his 
hands became an elephant with a 
long trunk. 

The man who had hidden outside 
watched this happen. Then he 
rushed back to Ulysses at his ship 
and told him what had happened 
at the palace. 

(Turn to page 62) 


N’Gi, the Gorilla 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Neat was a hairy little black 
ape. He looked almost like a human 
child. But he was really a gorilla. 
Gorillas are the largest of the man- 
like (anthropoid) apes. They are 
rather like monkeys, only larger, 
and they have no tails. 

N’Gi was a stocky little fellow, 
with a huge chest and heavy arms 
and legs to carry his heavy weight 
about. His low brow jutted out 
above his small black eyes, and his 
hair grew almost to his brows. His 
nose was nearly flat, and he had a 
heavy jaw with big teeth. He was 
not pretty, by human standards. 
But he was well fitted to the life 
he lived. He was a fine little fellow, 
for a gorilla. He had thumbs on his 
feet as well as on his hands. That 
made climbing easy for young goril- 
las. He could take hold of a branch 
by winding his four toes around one 
side of the branch and his thumb 
around the other side. 


When he was born, he was no 
larger than a human baby. But he 
grew faster. He weighed forty 
pounds by the time he was a year 
old. And now he weighed sixty 
pounds and he could climb like a 
small boy. 


The big gorillas, though, don’t 
climb much. His mother must have 
weighed over 200 pounds, and his 
father a great deal more. Some said 
his grandfather had weighed six 


(*A native African name for the 
gorilla) 
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hundred. And anyone that heavy 
would have broken the branches if 
he had climbed trees. 

The gorilla family moved from 
place to place, wherever they could 
find what they liked to eat. They 
were vegetarians, for the most part, 
though they liked birds’ eggs too. 
They would walk long distances 
through the forest on their knuckles, 
doubling their hands and feet be- 
neath them. 

When they had found a berry 
patch, they had eaten berries first, 
and little N’Gi had stuffed berries 
into his mouth as fast as anyone, 
though it hadn’t been long since he 
was weaned. They also ate the 
tender young shoots of the bamboo. 
This tall plant, so like a giant grass, 
grew almost everywhere in the for- 
ests of the lowlands of West Africa, 
and it was almost like asparagus to 
the gorillas. They also found wild 
celery, and other plants they liked 
to eat. Some of these plants they 
would pull up by the roots, then 
eat the roots as people eat carrots. 

When they had come to this part 
of the woods last week, mother and 
father gorilla had built a sleeping 
platform in the lower branches of a 
spreading tree. That tree would 
give them shade when it was hot. 
Or it would have kept off most of the 
rain, had it been wet weather. Then 
little N-Gi and his mother had slept 
in the tree, while his father slept 
on the ground below. He always 
slept sitting up, leaning against the 


ty 


tree trunk. That way, he would 
have known if a leopard had tried 
to climb the tree after little N’Gi. 
Gorillas have almost nothing to fear, 
once they are grown. But some- 
times a leopard will catch a baby 
gorilla. 

This hot afternoon mother was 
taking a nap on the airy sleeping 
platform, while father was taking 
his nap on the ground below. But 
little N’Gi wasn’t sleepy. He wanted 
to explore, and see what was in the 
birds’ nest he could see near the 
top of the tree. Sometimes the 
young birds had hatched. But once 
he had found eggs in the nest, and 
were they good! 

Tomorrow they might move to 
another place, for gorillas are no- 
mads, and roam from place to place 
all their lives, instead of making a 
home in one place. So he had better 
climb to the birds’ nest today, little 
N-Gi told himself. Yet he knew his 
mother had meant for him to stay 
on the sleeping platform beside her. 

The woods were very still at this 
time of day. The animals that 
drank at the river would not come 
out till evening, nor the mosquitoes 
that followed them. Suddenly the 
little gorilla heard a hiss. Looking 
up, he saw a queer creature on a 
branch above his head. 

This creature was very long and 
slim, and — it had no legs, just a 
long pointed tail. It had wound 
its whole body around the branch. 
And now it was darting its pointed 
head at him and hissing. And in 
its open mouth he could see two 
sharp fangs. For it was a snake. 

At first little N’Gi was too fright- 
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ened to move or make a sound. 
Then he began to whimper. 

At his cry, his mother woke and 
stood on the sleeping platform, 
reaching her long arms up to him. 
And deep in her throat she made a 
sound that told him to come. 

Little N-Gi jumped into her 
arms. Then she got to the ground 
and began cuddling him in _ her 
arms. She even kissed him, as 


gorillas do. Gorillas are very fond of 
their little ones. 

Father gorilla had risen to his 
feet, all four hundred pounds of 
him. He was too heavy to climb the 
tree after the snake. But he might 
frighten it away. He roared, beating 
his hairy chest with cupped hands. 
And though gorillas are usually 


peaceful, he would have killed that 
snake instantly if he could have 


The Lincoln Park Zoo 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


“Ou THERE’S 

S a monument 
of Hans Christian Andersen,’ ex- 
claimed Don as the Allen family 
crossed Stockton in Lincoln park. 

“The Danish author of fairy 
tales,” murmured Aunt Helen, as 
they stopped before it. 

“T like THE UGLY DUCKLING 
and THE LITTLE MATCH GIRL 
best,’’ said Ruth. “‘But, look! Over 
there are all the animal houses — 
and another big statue!’’- Before 
Starting through the animal houses 
they looked at the Eugene Field 
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Memorial. In bronze are the Dream 
Lady with two drowsy children; 
and inscribed on the granite base 
below at one side, the following 


from ‘“Wynken, Blynken, and 

Nod”; 

Wynken, Blynken, and Nod one 
night 


Sailed off in a wooden shoe 

Sailed on a river of crystal light, 

Into a sea of dew. 

‘““‘Where are you going, and what do 
you wish?” 

The old moon asked the three. 


reached it. He gnashed his big 
teeth, but the snake just hung there 
from its branch and hissed at him. 

Well, they would have to move to 
another tree. 

The gorillas of the lowland for- 
ests of West Africa are not the only 
kind. Others live in the mountains 
of the Belgian Congo. The Belgian 
Government has a great park where 
gorillas are safe from hunters. 


‘“‘We have come to fish for the her- 
ring fish 
That live in this beautiful sea; 
Nets of silver and gold have we,” 
Said Wynken 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 


On the other side, from “Sugar 
Plum Tree in the Garden of Shut- 
Eye Town,” the following: 

Have you ever heard of the Sugar- 
Plum Tree? 

*Tis a marvel of great renown! 

It blooms on the shore of the Lolli- 
pop sea 

In the garden of Shut-Eye Town; 

The fruit that it bears is so won- 
drously sweet 

(As those who have tasted it say) 

That good little children have only 
to eat 

Of that fruit to be happy next day. 

The end panels of the Memorial 

represent “The Fly-Away Horse” 

and “‘Seein’ Things.’’ From the back 

Don read: 

“Erected in 1922 by the School 
Children and Citizens aided by the 
Benjamin Ferguson fund’’; and was 
on his way into the Monkey House. 

Chatter, chatter, chatter! The 
friendly, lively monkeys were jab- 
bering to each other and the visitors. 

“See those two cute monkeys 
grooming each other,” exclaimed 
Ruth. “Are they hunting for in- 
sects?” 

“No,” explained Uncle Jim, “they 
are just picking off bits of dry skin 
that has a salty taste they enjoy. 
Here in the zoo they are fed fruit, 
leafy vegetables, bread, and eggs 
prepared for them in the zoo kitchen. 
Ruth began reading aloud: 
“Bushman Hall (Monkey House) 
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teacher — why thousands of schools — Jump Back, Little Toad (CRG 
in 48 states — base their curricula on 1041). Musical play with safety 


these fine records. Simply mail coupon 
below to receive the records you want 
on approval for 30 days. If you decide 
to keep the records, the regular school 
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Send for your records TODAY! 


THE GREYSTONE CORPORA- 
TION — _ Educational Activities 
Division, Dept. 625, 100 Sixth Av- 
enue, New York 13, N. Y. 


songs. 


Kinde story. 
Pedro in Argentina (CRG 5035). 
The Mantes teens CRG Based on folk tales and music of 
e uatce other Goose (CRG Argentina. 
209). nique 2-record album of Clock That Went Backwards 


real literary and musical quality. 12 
complete songs. 


Story of Peter the Pusher (YPR drums. 
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This building was named in honor 
of Bushman, a lowland gorilla, who 
fascinated millions of American chil- 
dren and adults during his 23-year 
reign as king of the Lincoln Park 
Zoo. He was 6 feet, 2 inches tall, 
and weighed 550 pounds. He was two 
years old on his arrival from Africa 
on August 15, 1930. He died of 
heart trouble in January, 1951. 
Bushman is remembered for his 
affectionate nature, as well as his 
splendid physical proportions. Zoo 
authorities called him ‘The finest 
physical specimen of gorilla in 
captivity.” 

Across the parkway they went to 
the noisy, colorful Bird House. 
Then to the Elephant House where 
Uncle Jim told the youngsters 
about two young elephants he had 
enjoyed at the Brookfield Zoo. 

“They were constantly playing 
tricks on each other. When one of 
them was eating a bunch of hay, she 
put it up on her back to lunch on 
later. The other one slipped around 
to the back of her friend and 
snatched the hay for herself. All 


TRY THESE EXCITING NEW RECORDS 
30 Days--ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


3405). How little Peter learned to 
be polite and not ‘“‘push’’ people 


Cap, Spike and Salty Sam (YPR 
3403). Activity record based on ad- 
ventures of three little sailors. 
Little Shepherd of 
(YPR 3404), Beautiful musical story 
of little shepherd. Played on authen- 
tic shepherd's flute from Israel. 
is, Do That (CRG 
Games played to tunes of real Folk 


A Visit to My Little Friend (CGR 


For Grades 2 through 5 


The Little Hero (YPR 9010) Lis- 
tening activity with Harmonica. 
There’s Gold in California (YPR 
9009). Folk songs, social studies and 
American history. 

Yankee Doodle (YPR 9008). Series 
of charming sing-along Folk Songs. 
The Golden Goose (CRG 5002). 
Classroom activity based on Grimm's 


(CRG 5016). History of music with 
Mozart, church music and jungle 


Bibleland 


1040). 
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the time I was there they played 
together butting and bumping and 
squirting water at each other.” 

“They certainly like to play 
jokes,” added Mrs. Allen. “But 
elephants are really kind to each 
other, and try to help when one of 
their herd is in trouble. They pro- 
tect the young, the very old, and 
the sick elephants by keeping them 
in the center of the herd as they 
tramp along, single file, looking for 
food and water. 

An elephant calf weighs as much 
as a man when it is born. At first 
the baby has short gray hair; but, 
later coarse, dark hair grows in. 
The baby stays close to its mother 
until it is four to five years old. 
After that the calf is on its own.” 

In the Lion House they saw tigers, 
leopards, and jaguars as well as 
lions. “‘See those two cunning cubs 
playing together!” cried Ruth. And 
they all watched the lion babies 
cuffing each other gently, rolling 
over and pulling each other’s tails. 
Soon the cubs were tired, and rested, 
heads on front paws and eyes 


Gladness 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


I’m glad for the beautiful, wonderful world, 
And the lovely stars and skies; 

I’m glad for happy, skipping feet, 
For ears, and nose, and eyes. 


I’m glad for the day with work and play, 
For light and sun and shade; 

I’m glad for the night of sleep and rest 
And the moon and stars God made. 


God also made the interesting world 
And the heavenly stars and skies; 

He spread the seas around the earth 
And bid the mountains to rise. 


He made the wonderful, beautiful things 
That lie on every hand: 

The mountains and rivers and seas and lakes, 
The oceans and all the land! 


I’m glad for the beautiful interesting things 
On every road and street; 

I’m thankful for home and family 

And for life so rich and sweet! 


closed. The nap was very short, 
however, as one jumped up, went 
over and washed his brother’s face. 
His rough tongue licked the soft, 
honey-colored fur of the other cub’s 
face carefully and slowly. 

“The grown-up lions are brown- 
ish yellow or tan,” observed Ruth. 

“Yes, they are tawny colored. A 
mother lion has cubs every third 
year. Very often cubs are born in the 
zoo. Quadruplets — four cubs the 
same age — are more common in a 
lion’s family than they are in a 
man’s family.” 

In the outdoor pens, shelters, 
and cages the Allens saw buffaloes, 
zebras, llamas, camels, foxes, bears, 
and so on. The bears stood up on 
their hind legs, clapped their paws 
together and opened their mouths 
wide, inviting the visitors to throw 
them some peanuts. It was fun 
feeding them! When the children did 
not throw them far enough and the 
nuts fell outside the cage the bears 
poked their paws through and tried 
to scrape the goodies inside. When 
the peanuts were gone the youns- 
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sters pulled some dandelions for 
them. They ate these eagerly; also 
candy and fruit which other by- 
standers had. In the zoo bears are 
fed an abundance of dry dog food, 
carrots, fruits, leafy grass, fat meat, 
fish, and bread. But, still they beg 
for peanuts. 

In the CHILDREN’S ZOO were 
no grown-ups and they read a sign 
JUST FOR CHILDREN UNDER 
12. So Uncle Jim stayed outside. 
However, Aunt Helen was given 
special permission to go in with the 
youngsters because she was prepar- 
ing an article on zoo animals. 

Just inside were baby raccoons 
labeled JESSE JAMES and FAM- 
ILY; and Mrs. Allen explained why 
they had been called raccoons. The 
Latin name for raccoon is “‘Lofor,”’ 
which means “the washer.” This 
comes from the animals’ strange 
habit of washing its food before 
eating. One of its favorite foods is 
the frog, and a raccoon in the wild 
usually “‘dabs”’ a frog in the water 
before beginning to eat it. 

Near the raccoons was a tall 
Crandfather’s Clock in the bottom 
of which were several tiny mice. 
The children read 
“Hickory, Dickory Dock 
The mouse ran up the clock” 

Then they met CAPTAIN KID, 
the GOAT and _ BILLY, the 
LLAMA. They saw that Billy was 
a small humpless camel and learned 
that the Indians of South America 
used the llama as a beast of burden 
to carry goods over high mountain 
trails. These Indians — the Incas — 
were a small people so they used 
llamas to ride on. In the Andes 
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mountains the llama is still the chief 
beast of burden. Like the camel, 
they can go for many days without 
drinking. Except for their speed in 
running llamas have only one de- 
fense. They will throw a _ large 
amount of a green-colored liquid in 
the faces of their enemies, tem- 
porarily blinding them. Then the 
llamas can escape. 

Don and Ruth noticed other 
children taking turns holding a non- 
poisonous pet snake which would 
never think of biting anyone and 
would not do any harm even if it 
did. 

Under the label MONKEY 
BUSINESS in cages were DAR- 
WIN, the WOOLY MONKEY and 
BONZO, THE BLACK SPIDER 
MONKEY, both from South Amer- 
ica. 

“Bonzo has extra long legs — 
and, did you notice that his tail is 
longer than his body)” marveled 
Ruth. 

“Darwin, the wooly monkey, 
makes me think of a worried little 
old man,” said Don. 

CHURCHY, the TURTLE was 
about 15 inches long and 20 years 
old. When turtles are on their own 
(not in the zoo) they avoid the cold 
in winter by burying themselves in 
the ground and living on the fat 
stored in their bodies. They can 
live a year or more without eating. 
They do not have real teeth; they 
snatch and chop their food with 
their jaws. Sometimes they tear it 


into pieces with the claws on their 
front feet and work it with their 
thick tongues before swallowing it. 

“T wouldn’t want NEEDLES, 
the PORCUPINE, to throw his 
quills at me,” interrupted Ruth. 

“He does not really throw his 
quills,’ “said Aunt Helen. ‘They 
are set in his body so loosely that 
when he slaps his tail against an 
enemy the quills just naturally 
stick into the enemy and stay. New 
quills grow to replace these. Some- 
times when it thinks there is danger 
near, the porcupine curls itself into 
a ball to protect and hide its bare, 
sensitive nose. Then it looks like a 
round cushion full of needles.” 

“IT wonder how it lives away from 
the zoo.” 

“Very simply, Don. It never 
bothers to make a nest of any kind 
in either the rock crevice it uses for 
a den; or in the log or on the tree 
branch where it naps. It does not 
need a nest, for the babies are 
ready to follow the mothers less 
than an hour after they are born. 
As soon as 15 minutes after they 
are born, they know how to raise 
quills and slap with their tails.” 

“Bright babies!” responded Don. 
“T read once that a porcupine backs 
down a tree. What do they eat?” 

“Bread, dandelions, greens, and 
grains; but, most of all, they love 
salt.” 

“Hi, 
touch 
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Nature's Camouflage 
D. V. GILDER 


Ca MOUFLAGE, although of 


such popular usage in our late 
wars, is no recent invention of man. 
Nature has been using it for thou- 
sands of years. And, in most 
cases, for the same reason we do. 
Protection. 

Brightly colored butterflies in 
flight give the effect of having no 
disguise. In reality, they are per- 
haps the best dissemblers of all. 
The bright streaks and spots of the 


spread wings are difficult for their 
natural enemies, the birds, to focus 
on. Often they give up the tempting 
tidbit in disgust. 

But, if the bright wings fail, the 
butterfly has another trick in his 
preservation bag. He finds a place 
to light. Not just any place, but one 
that will merge with his own color. 

That is a_ protective habit of 
butterflies in general. Some of the 
individual butterflies, or types of 


“The feathers of the owl are so 
soft that it is able to fly without 
making the slightest sound.” 

“Hello, Joe!’ called out MEAT- 
BALL, the MYNAH BIRD, in a 
smooth, pleasant voice, when Don 
stood in front of its cage. Then it 
laughed gleefully. It had a neat, 
slim body and sleek, shining black 
feathers. The mynah is one of the 
cleverest talking birds. It learns 
rapidly and imitates, more ex- 
actly than most talking birds, the 
tone of its teacher’s voice as well as 
the words he says. It comes from 
North India and Java, but, so far 
not a great many have been brought 
to America. 

MARGIE, the MARGAY looked 
like a pretty, graceful cat, but is 


really a forest animal from Central | 


and South America. 

“We've enjoyed so many exciting 
animals; now, for variety, let’s go to 
see some exotic plants and tropical 
foliage in the Palm Room and the 
Fern Room,” suggested Mrs. Allen. 

*“Do you mean in that large glass 
building we saw on the way here?” 

“Yes. Our visit would not be com- 
plete without going through the 
beautiful Lincoln Park Conserva- 
tory.” 

Note: This informative story may 
be used as an orienting activity to a 
unit on the Animals of the Zoo. Be 
watching next month for the follow- 
up work of “At the Lincoln Park 
Zoo.” 


butterflies, have even more interest- 
ing ways of escaping danger. And, 
here again, color plays an important 
part. 

Some of our most common but- 
terflies are those with bright coloring 
on the top of the wings only. The 
under wing is painted in varying 
shades of brown. In these cases, the 
upper wings are for beauty and the 
under side for safety. And, of course, 
the landing place is chosen to match 
the drab underneath. 

Those butterflies which most 
nearly resemble brown barks when 
their wings are folded light on tree 
trunks or other dark, solid back- 
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grounds. One with brownish-tan 
under wings folds its wings in imita- 
tion of a dead leaf. A very good imi- 
tation, too, for it acts as if it really 
is dead. A touch or jar, and it falls 
to the ground to become invisible 
among the twigs and leaves. 

The small yellow butterfly is a 
common sight until one tries to 
catch it. Then it disappears. Chances 
are, it has simply alighted and 
merges with some nearby clump of 
the plentiful yellow mustard blos- 
som. 

The small white butterfly of the 
garden may delight in the cabbage 
plants until alarmed. Then it flut- 
ters quickly to the nearest pea or 
bean blossoms and folds its wings. 
It takes a sharp eye to pick it out, too. 

And while the birds may not be 
friendly to butterflies, they, also, 
are in need of camouflage as protec- 
tion against enemies. And _ here, 
again, there seems to be a general 
rule. Mother birds and song birds 
are seldom gaudy. Instead, the bril- 
liant plumage seems to be awarded 
as consolation prizes to the birds 
who can’t sing. 

Of course, the rule isn’t infallible. 
The White-headed Woodpecker is 
certainly no Caruso. Yet, when 
that black body with the white 
head rests against a tree trunk it 
looks like nothing so much as a 
broken bough. Perhaps, though, 
the Woodpecker devours enough 
grubs to earn his camouflage. 

The White-tailed Ptarmigan has 
no trill of beauty, either, but Na- 
ture has done one of its best jobs of 
protective coloring on it. In the sum- 
mer, the upper body of this Ptar- 
migan wears brown feathers to 
match the brush. In the winter, the 
brown feathers fade to match the 
white of the under part, so that the 
bird becomes an_ invisible 
white against the snow. 

The Black-throated Green Warb- 
ler follows the general rule. Seem- 
ingly, that wondrous voice comes 
from a clump of pine needles. And as 
long as the olive green bird sits 
still on the pine bough it is almost 
impossible to tell him apart from the 
needles. 

The Whip-poor-will may have a 
sweet voice, but it is without doubt, 


solid 
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one of the most drab birds. Its 
upper body is either grayish-brown 
or brownish-gray according to the 
exact shading of the fallen twigs 
and leaves it hides in. 

Being a small bird and close to 
the ground, the white throat and 
buff under-parts don’t show. There- 
fore, when it sits motionless, it is 
almost invisible. And a good thing, 
too, because it repeats that “‘whip- 
poor-will” with all the monotony 
of a cracked record. And many an 
animal has probably taken it for an 
urgent call to dinner. 

And, speaking of animals, they, 
too, are well taken care of in this 
coloring scheme of preservation. 
Take the Deer family, for instance. 

This family, which includes the 
various types of Deer, American 
Elk (Wapiti) and Caribou, all have 
hair of varying shades of brown. 
This blends nicely with the brush, 
which is their favorite cover. The 
Moose, which also belongs to the 
Deer family, has a color-range from 
blackish-brown black. 

But, though the Moose is the big- 
gest of the Deer family besides 
being the blackest, his camouflage 
is as good as any of the rest of his 
family’s. That is a first-hand ob- 
servation. Two Moose, a_ black 
adult and a reddish-brown young 
one, recently satisfied their curi- 
osity as to humans from the brush 
at the edge of my backyard clearing. 

Standing quietly on the path, I 
had been watching a squirrel. It ran 
up a tree, which, incidentally, it 
matched perfectly, and out along 
the bough. Glancing from the squir- 
rel to the brush below, I found these 
two interested faces peering out at 
me from about twenty feet away. 
Even that close, I had to look twice 
to be sure they were there. 

Those same Moose spent days 
around the clearing, but it was 
never easy to locate them against 
the background of brush. 

The smaller animals are usually 
brown or gray, according to the 
type of brush, long grass or woods 
they hide in. Desert animals in- 
cline to tans to blend with the sand. 

Even the wild, somewhat dizzy 
markings of our zoo animals are a 
perfect camouflage when the ani- 
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An idea we hope proves useful 


Santa: 5x2” pink 
paper. Do face in 
area |” square. Lap 
3 16" and paste. Fit on 
_ coat; then, beard; 
‘“, then, cap. Add wire 
* or string hanger. 


Beard: 
square white tissue. 


Cut bib shape. 


Coat: 514” red 
paper. Cut 
circular. Cut 
hole in center 
to fit “‘neck.” 
Paste on. 


Cap: 5x31" red paper. 
Cut bell shape. 

Fringe top for a 
tassel. Twist; 

shape on 

with paste or pins. 


For a little lift, 


~~ The lively flavor of 
Wrigley’s Spearmint refreshes; the 
chewing helps ease tension. Try it. 


their natural homes. 


mals are in 
The spotted ones blend with the 
patches of shade and sun in the 
jungle. The striped ones find their 


near the bamboo and _ tall 
grasses. 

The list could go on indefinitely, 
but this is enough to prove that 
Nature has known about camou- 


flage since the world began. 


cover 
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How to make 
this paper 
Santa ornament ! 
| 


Tested Schcolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers Are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Window Decorations 

In January it is always hard to 
make the transition from the gay- 
ety and color of Christmas to the 
drabness of after-Christmas. One 
window decoration that I have 
found to add to the brightness of 
the room in January is to put dots 
of cotton over the window. You 
must be sure to use tiny pieces of 
cotton as too-large pieces will look 
gaudy and spoil the effect of snow 
falling gently down. The children 
will love to spend some stormy 
January noon hour putting these 
specks of cotton on the glass for you. 
They are easily pasted on and just 
as easily wiped off with a damp 
cloth. Try it sometime. It will give 
added cheer to your January dec- 
orations. — Marion Short Elmer 


Pupils Discover Origin 
Of Local Names 

Study of the local geography by 
Miss Howe’s pupils led naturally 
to an interest in local place names. 
Though the reason for some names 
was supplied by the state historical 
society, why other places were so 
named remained unknown to the 
pupils. Why, Cowskin river, for 
instance? To find out they listed the 
unaccounted for names of places in 
the locality. With a copy of the list 
and a notebook, each pupil inter- 
viewed five elderly persons (or other 
local historians) for information. 
Reports on the interviews were given 
as oral compositions. The informa- 
tion secured by the interviews was 
compiled and assembled in mimeo- 
graphed booklets, which aroused 
much pupil and patron interest in 
local history and geography. The 
state historical society’s thanking 
the pupils for the booklet se nt it 
made the students immensely proud. 
— J. S. Baker 


Knotted-Rope Race 
Two teams, equal in number, 
stand behind chairs on opposite 
sides of the room. Each child is 


given a piece of rope, containing 
ten knots. At a given signal, all 
players begin at once to undo the 
knots as quickly as possible. As a 
contestant finishes his task, he sits 
down. At the end of three minutes, 
another signal ends the game. The 
team with the fewest children stand- 
ing is the winner. — Irene M. Boylan 


Runner, Ring the Bell! 

The players form a circle. One 
child is given a small hand bell. He 
runs around the outside of the circle, 
stopping behind one of the other 
players to ring his bell. This child 
turns around, and tries to catch the 
bell-ringer before he can complete 
the circle, and slip into the chosen 
one’s place. If he catches him, the 
player who was “It” stands in the 
center of the ring. If he does not 
tag him, he takes the bell, becomes 
“It,” and the game continues until 
all have had a turn. 

— Jrene M. Boylan 


Circe’s Magic 
(From Page 55) 

Ulysses was strong and brave and 
he was protected by Hermes, an- 
other magician, who had given him a 
magic herb to use only in time of 
danger. This herb was stronger 
than any of Circe’s magic, and with 
it she could not harm him. 

Ulysses went to the palace. He 
stood at the gate and heard her 
singing. Some of the wild animals 
came out of the forest. Ulysses put 
his hand on his sword, but the 
animals did not attack him, so he 
went ahead, and knocked on the 
door. 

Circe welcomed Ulysses, 
“Come in,” she said, “and sit at my 
table. It is filled with cheese and 
honey and wine.”’ She led him to a 
fine, carved chair. Then she gave 
him a drink from a golden cup. 
Ulysses drank it and was _ not 
changed. Then Circe touched him 
with her magic wand. Still he was 
not changed. 


too. 


Ulysses took out his sword. Circee 
was frightened. She fell at his feet 
and cried, “Oh sir, who are you? I 
marvel to see that you have drunk: 
of my magic charms and you have! 
not changed a hair on your head. 
No man has ever been stronger than 
my magic yet. You must put back 
your sword and let us be friends.” 

“No Circe,” said Ulysses, ‘“‘you 
must promise me first you will not 
plan any more mischief. You must 
promise you will free my men.” 

Circe promised faithfully and she 
was as good as her word. She opened 
the doors of one of her cages. Out 
came the different animals. She 
touched each one with her wand 
and suddenly the animal skin and 
hair dropped away and they were 
men again. They greeted Ulysses 
with joy and happiness. 


Readiness for First Grade 
(From Page 27) 
Songs 

“Pitter Patter For Kindergarten,” 
Charlotte Ross Culbertson, Com- 
poser and Publisher, Post Office 
Box 1736, Milwaukee, Wis., ‘‘Jin- 
gle Jingle,” p. 9. 

“Sentence Songs for Little Sing- 
ers,’ Laura Bryant, Educational 
Music Bureau, Inc., 30 East Ad- 
ams St., Chicago, “Santa Claus,” 
p. 14, ““Merry Christmas,” p. 15. 

“Sing and Sing Again,” Ann 
Sterling Drawings, Louise Costello, 
Oxford University Press, New York, 
“Santa Claus,” p. 58, “Christmas 


Tree,” p. 59, “Happy New Year,” 
p. 62 


The World of 
Music, Mabelle Glenn, Helen Lear- 
itt, Victor Rebmann, Ginn and Co., 
Chicago, “Busy Santa Claus,” p. 
24, “Christmas Bells,” p. 25, 
“Christmas Eve,” p. 52, ‘“Christ- 
mas Trees,” p. 25, “On Christmas 
Day,” p. 25. 

“Songs and Rhythms for Kin- 
dergarten,’’ Charlotte Ross Culbert- 
son, The Kenyon Press, Wauwa- 
tosa, Wisconsin, 1932, “I’ve Hung 


“Sing a Song,” 


Up My Stocking,” p. 3 
“Songs for the Little Child,” 


Clara Bell Baker, The Abingdon 
Press, New York, 1921, “Christmas 
Bells,” p. 81 


“Songs to Sing,” Edna Shaw, 
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irranged for the piano by Harry 
Cumpson, pictures by Julia Dan- 
iels, Simcoe Publishing Co., 100 
Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, New York, 
Bells” 

“Step a Song,” Helen Cumpson, 
pictures by Julia Daniels, Simcoe 
Publishing Co., 100 Lancaster Av- 
enue, Buffalo, New York, 1930. 
“Dollies,” p. 21, “Shepherds,” p. 
23, “Toys, Toys, Toys,” p. 19, “In 
a Lowly Stable,” p. 22, “The 
Kings,” p. 24. 

“The Children’s Book of Songs 
and Rhymes,” Harriet Blanche 
Jones, Florence Newell Barbour, 
The Arthur P. Schmidt Co., 8 West 
10th Street, New York, 1926. “‘Man- 
ger Hymn,” p. 35, “Greetings to 
Santa Claus,” p. 32 

“The Golden Book of Favorite 
Songs,”” Revised and Enlarged, Hall 
and McCreary Co., Chicago, “Jolly 
Old Saint Nicholas,” p. 75, “Up On 
the House-Top,” p. 75, “Jingle 
Bells,” p. 120 

“The Music Hour in the Kinder- 
garten and First Grade,’”’ McCon- 
athy, Miessner, Birge, Bray, Silver, 
Burdett and Co., Chicago, 1929. 
“Christmas Day,” p. 71, “Kris 
Kringle’s Travels,” p. 72, “Christ- 
mas Chimes,” p. 71 
Bhythms 

“Interpretive Rhythms for Kin- 
dergarten, Book II,”’ Charlotte Ross 
Culbertson, Wm. A. Kawn Music 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
(Horse), p. 6, “Rabbit,” p. 9, 
“Jumping Jack,” p. 10, 
p. 12, “Train,” p. 12 

“Musical Experiences of 
Children,” Nina M. Kenagy and 
Francis M. Arnold, The Willis 
Music Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
“Christmas March,” p. 24, “Drum 
Motives,” p. 
p. 26 


Co., 
“Top,” 


Little 


25, “Horn Motives.” 


“Rhythm and Games,” Fannie 
M. Steve, School Year, 1941-42, 
Wis. School of the Air, Madison, 
Wis., 1941. “Trouble in the Toy 


Shop,” p. 34 
“Rhythm and Games,” 
Fannie M. Steve, 
sells,” p. 18 
“Rhythm and Games,” Fourth 
Yearbook, Fannie M. Steve, ete. 
‘Rhythmic Sketches for the Kin- 
dergarten,” Ruth Cawthorne Ves- 


1942-43, 


etc. “Jingle 


JANUARY, 1955 


per, Neville Music Co., Los An- 
geles, Cal., 1935. “The Dancing 
Doll,” p. 12 

“‘Toymaker’s Dream,” Jos. Nuss- 
baum, Ernie Golden, Edward B. 
Marks Music Corporation, R.C.A. 
Building, Radio City, N. Y. 


Played music for music appre- 
ciation (rest period) 

‘“‘Toymaker’s Dream,”’ listed un- 
der rhythms 

“Christmas Carols” from ‘““The 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs,” 
etc. 

“Tschaikowsky,” for the Young, 
Selected and Arranged for Piano 


Solos by Leopold W. . Rovenger 
Rubank, Inc., Chicago. ““Waltz of 
the Flowers,” from ‘“‘Nutcracker 
Suite,” p. 9 (Excellent music — 
simple written life of composer 
given) 


Christmas tree 
Stories 

*‘Read Aloud Stories,” by Car- 
olyn Sherwin Bailey, illustrated by 
Hildegard Lupprian, Platt & Murk, 
New York. “The Christmas Tree 
That Lived,” p. 186 

“Tell Me Another Story,” by 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, etc., 1927. 
Christmas Tree in the Barn,” 
p. 188 


The Grocery Store 

(From Page 36) 
vegetables which the farmer brings 
in are perfectly fresh, to take the 
bread from the baker, etc. The gro- 
cer and the clerks wait on customers 
and take orders over the telephone. 
The delivery boy takes care of the 
truck, loads the groceries, and de- 
livers them to the houses. He must 
be on time, handle the groceries 
carefully, and always deliver them 
to the right house. Everyone who 
works in the store must be honest, 
clean, thoughtful, and courteous. 
Bookkeepers keep the grocer’s and 
the customers’ accounts. 

Many workers help the grocer. 
Some of them are: the traveling 
salesmen, the people who work at 
the wholesale house, the housewives, 
the people who work on _ trains 
bringing food from far away, the 
postman, the farmer, the truck 
drivers who bring food to the store, 
telephone operators, the people who 


‘ork at the dairy, the baker, the 
c‘erks, and the delivery boys. 

The grocer is dependent upon 
machines and vehicles as: airplanes, 
trains, trucks, automobiles, wagons, 
bicycles, cash registers, refrigera- 
tors, meat grinders, coffee mills, 
telephone, telegraph, radio, and, in 
some cases, television. 

And we are all dependent upon the 
grocery store for much of our food! 


A Jolly String Box 
(Page 47) 

little woodwork problem 
makes a good gift suggestion, and 
can be made of scrap wood. It con- 
sists of five pieces, a back (covering 
the entire outline), a front measur- 
ing from A-B-C-D, two side pieces 
FE and a hase F. The base has a one- 
half inch hole in the center, and the 
cap has a hole to hang by. 

Cut all the pieces, sandpaper, and 
glue and nail parts together. Apply 
a filler over surface of a mixture, 
half wood alcohol and half shellac. 
Then paint in oil colors. 

Place a ball of string in box with 
the end sticking through the hole 
in base. 


Color suggestion: W — white, 
RO — red-orange, G — green, B — 


blue, V — violet, O — orange, YG — 
yellow-green, BG —- blue-green, Y 
— yellow. Try out your colors be- 
fore applying them to determine 
the exact tint or shade of each you 
desire. 


Group Story Telling 
(From Page 43) 
was able to crawl out. When he 
saw the organ-grinder, he cried. 

Budulinek: Oh, please, Mr. Or- 
gan-grinder, | want to go home to 
my Granny! 

Organ-grinder: Vll take you home 
to your Granny, but first I must 
punish these naughty foxes. 

Reader: The organ-grinder cut a 
strong switch and gave ‘the four 
foxes in the sack a terrible beating 
until they begged him to stop and 
promised that they would never 
again do anything to Budulinek. 
Then the organ-grinder let them go 
and he took Budulinek 
Granny. 

Granny was delighted to see her 

(Turn to Page 64) 


home to 
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Group Story Telling ! 
(From Page 63) ‘ 
little Budulinek and she gave the 
organ-grinder a measure of rye and 
a measure of millet and a measure 
of poppy seed and a measure of 
everything else in the house. And 
Budulinek never again opened the 
door! 


Two Sounds That Made a Lesson 
(From Page 22) 

both the sounds and wrote them on 

the board. He found them in his 

spelling lesson. 

Vera selected new words from 
the dictionary (A brand new Golden 
Dictionary they were just beginning 
to use) and told what they meant. 

Fred found some pictures and 
mounted them on colored construc- 
tion paper. Of course, the pictures 
contained the twin sounds. Some of 
the objects were: fish, fly, elephant, 
footstool, farmer, stove, Valentine. 

Several members of the class made 
up short stories about the pictures. 

Then the whole class played, “‘I 
am leaving for a visit.” The first 
pupil said, “I am leaving for a visit 
and I am taking a riolin.”’ The sec- 
ond pupil said, “I! am leaving for a 
visit. I am taking a violin and 
valise.”” Each boy and girl added an 
object having either the “‘f’’ or the 
‘“*v”’ sound in its name. 

Vivian suggested the class play 
“store.” She pretended to be the 
storekeeper selling flowers and veg- 
etables. Clerks and customers had 
practice in making the “f’ and “vy” 
sounds. ‘Good morning” and 
“thank you” were said, so the class 
had a lesson in courtesy, too. 

“Can you think of anything that 
might make those sounds?” asked 
the teacher. 

The answer took quite a bit of 
imagination, indeed. 

“Well,” began Victor. 
might say ‘V...... 

“And a cat might say 
supplied Josephine. 

The committee decided to write 
a poem about who made the sounds. 
It went this way: ; 
said the 

afraid. 
“f....” sighed the breeze under the 
tree in the shade. 


“A plane 


kitten who was 
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said the galoshes hustling. 
* said the dry leaves rustling. 
” sang the plane with silver 
wings. 
was the way a house fly 
sings. 
buzzed the low motor 
humming. 
” went the steel guitar strum- 
ming. 
CAN YOU MAKE UP A 
LESSON USING THE SOUNDS 
IN YOUR NAME) 


Let's Use Paper 

(From Page 8) 
or the colors may be pasted on a 
white sheet. The results of the 
papercutting lesson are quite often 
striking. Each child takes his design 
home. The parents admire it, but 
usually they cannot realize how 
much originality is shown, as they 
do not see the variety of designs in 
the whole class, and could easily 
imagine the child had merely fol- 
lowed directions and made some- 
thing like each of the others made. 

For this reason, the teacher dis- 
plays the work on the bulletin 
board (and also for evaluation) 
before the pieces are sent home, and 
she encourages the parents to come 
and visit the classroom. 

For schools short of supplies as 
well as those that are well stocked, 
the work with paper is worthwhile, 
and is a change from other types 
of work. 


Emotional Release 
(From Page 20) 

As a result Gladys was a very 
mixed-up and disturbed child. It 
was difficult to arouse her interest 
in any activity. She did little work 
with clay the first semester. She 
would sit with the clay and with- 
draw from the activities. 
She made few objects, and those 
she did make were destroyed. She 
rolled the clay into a ball and 
punched it full of holes with a pencil 
before she put it away. 

It was the middle of February 
before she brought one of her mod- 
elings to the teacher. She called it 


room’s 


Ro CK TEA CHERS 
AGENCY 
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“Little Mouse.” The little face had 
a strange resemblance to one of the 
boys in the room. 

It was almost a month before she 
saved another object. That time 
she had worked for about an hour, 
rolling, patting, destroying, and re- 
making. This object was about 
three inches in diameter. There 
was a little figure in the center of 
the “basket.” 

She said, “This is ‘Little Boy.’ 
Little Boy is sitting in his bed.” 

This was the longest statement 
she had ever made about anything. 
The teacher felt elated that the 
reticence had been broken. After 
this she modeled more frequently. 
She began to take part in group 
discussions and other class activi- 
ties. 

Gladys made models of “‘houses” 
from the clay. Usually the house had 
a ladder on the side, and entry was 
made through the roof. Sometimes 
there would be a person in the house. 

Her story about one of the houses 
follows. “‘Here is a house that you 
have to climb a ladder to get inside. 
An old man and woman live in the 
house. But a girl lives with them. 
The daughter has the key. She is 
mad at her mother, because the 
mother wants her money. Her 
mother uses it. The girl climbs the 
ladder and goes in. The door and 
the window are shut and locked. 
They can’t be opened.” 

The next day she made another 
model. “This is a little boy in bed. 
He is sick. You can take the blanket 
off. The things by his bed are his 
dishes.” 

Other modelings were “A boy 
and a mouse,” and “‘A mother cat 
and kitten.” 

The emotional blocking has been 
penetrated, Gladys has learned to 
relax, and to laugh, and to talk. 
She enjoys homemaking activities 
and hand crafts. Her language art 
skills have all improved. With con- 
tinued play therapy, her skills and 
performance should approach the 
normal for her chronological age. 
(Part III will appear in February.) 


Kindergarten and Primary Teachers 
In Great Demand and Receive Highest Salaries. 
Free Enr. Largest In West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D.., 
Mgr. ENROLL NOW. We'll place you promptly, 
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PLASTELINE 


...add a gay exciting 
third dimension 
to teaching 


PLASTELINE Modeling Clay Projects 
make any subject . . . History, 
Geography, English, Mathematics 
or Art more alive, more exciting 
and more easily understood. In 
working with their hands, in all 
three dimensions, youngsters as- 
similate more easily, and retain 
longer, those things they are ex- 
pected to learn and know. 


PLASTELINE, perfection among all 
modeling materials, is 


Convenient—Four lb. rolls 
to a box, ready for instant use. 


@ Economical—Retains plasticity 
—stays fresh and usable for 
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locked. 3-D HISTORY 


‘Twas the 19th of April 
'75 when Paul Revere rode 
to immortality. The Revolution 


had begun . . . How alive, how real 


another 
in bed. 
blanket 


are his history seems as children become 


part of the era, shaping history 
itself in PLASTELINE Model- 
ing Clay. 
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PLASTELINE 

A Traditionally Quality Modeling Material of Unsurpassed Prestige 
Write for Free Circular 
‘‘Modeling With Clay’’ 
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Dept. AC-91 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


years. 


@ Pliable—Easily manipulated 
by tiny hands. 


@ Firm—tThough easily molded it holds its 
form. 


@ Stainless—Washes easily from hands and 


clothes. 


@ Non-Toxic—Contains pure non-toxic ingredients. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Springfield 2, Mass. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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The fun of creating a mask—of bringing to life in three 
dimension, the fanciful or realistic—holds an important place in the 
field of art education. Moreover, using the right materials, which 
produce strikingly different results, brings fresh inspiration. That's 
why Milton Bradley art materials are developed and designed... 
to work together...to produce superior results...to fit the 
complete needs of students and teachers alike. 


For example, Milton Bradley can supply you with all the 
material for this mask project . . . clean, pliable, reusable Plasteline 
Modeling Clay ...long and quick-sticking Adhezo Paste... flex- 
ible, light, easy-to-use Tonal Poster Paper... and brilliant, free- 
flowing, velvety Poster Colors, liquid or powder. 


Try this mask or any art project with Milton Bradley art 
materials and prove to yourself their advantages. You'll like them... 
and so will your students. Work with confidence! Make Milton Bradley 
your ONE SOURCE FOR ALL YOUR ART MATERIAL NEEDS. 


FOLLOW THESE EASY DIRECTIONS: 


1. With Plasteline, make a simple egg or oval shaped convex 
form as a base for the mask. Build up areas for nose, mouth, etc. 
2. Cover completely with 4 or 5 vertical and horizontal layers 
of newspaper strips, using liberal amounts of Adhezo. Keep 
finished mask surface as smooth as possible. 

3. Let mask dry thoroughly. Remove Plasteline. Sand lightly 
if desired. Apply thin coat of shellac and let dry. Paint with 
Milton Bradley Poster Colors. Shellac again for permanency 
and gloss. Use flexible Tonal Paper for hair, ears or other 
decorative features. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY and learning 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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